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NOTES ON THE MONTH 


MALTA. After the report of the Royal Commission, more 
than a year ago, freedom of election and the Constitution 
were restored. Nevertheless, Letters Patent were promul- 
gated last May banishing Italian, the language of Maltese 
civilization, from the elementary schools. This seems 
against the spirit, if not the letter, of the recommendations 
of the Commission. The Nationalists fought the election 
that followed on the straight issue that Italian should be 
restored. They were returned by a considerable majority, 
to form H.M. Government in Malta. A delegation, includ- 
ing Ministers of the Crown, which was then sent to the 
Imperial Government in London, to ask for the removal 
or modification of the ordinance, was treated with a lack 
of consideration little calculated to promote the unity: of 
the Empire. Although its naval position complicates the 
situation, it must be remembered that Malta freely en- 
tered and remains solidly loyal to the Empire. But on a 
matter of their natural and domestic rights, the Maltese 
are not to be hectored by London, or treated as if they 
were a subject race. BLACKFRIARS is happy to begin in this 
number an article on the subject by the Minister of Fin- 
ance and Police in the Government of Malta. 


BLACK MISCHIEF. A religious journal has the right to warn 
its readers against what it considers a bad book, and to do 
so in its own characteristic style. On these occasions, of 
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course, the criticism is frequently as revealing of the censor 
as it is of the book; for moral theologians observe that, in 
judging scandal, differences of personal character and of 
public convention must be taken into account. Still, the 
expression of genuine emotion is often of interest. But no 
person or group has the right to erect its mood into a 
cardinal principle, still less to question the loyal Catholi- 
cism of others who do not adopt it. On this last point 
only, an attack on a recent novel by The Tablet drew forth 
a moderate remonstrance from twelve distinguished Catho- 
lics. The editor was violently offended, and has expressed 
himself at length—scandal, “‘sgrace, whitewashing wrong- 
doing, painful duty to rebuke, this is the line taken. 
Among the remonstrants were four priests, admired and 
respected by Catholics, who are now made to appear as 
public defenders of obscenity. At least they may be pre- 
sumed to possess as accurate an appreciation of a moral 
question as the lay editor even of an ecclesiastical weekly 
and as genuine a zeal for morality. But they have been 


gravely compromised in the eyes of anyone who takes his 
Tablet seriously; and it seems clear that this is a case when 
its fulminations cannot be left entirely to the reader’s sense 
of humour. 


LIVELIHOOD AND LIFE. While the majority still laugh at the 
‘acre and a cow’ solution to the industrial crisis and unem- 
ployment scandal, there are those among the more far-seeing 
industrialists who find themselves compelled to recognize 
that the land is the ultimate source of all true wealth and 
the proximate source of the necessities of life. Yet even 
these can discuss ‘ back to the land’ only in terms of mech- 
anized and State-controlled farms. Thus Mr. C. S. Orwin, 
writing in The Listener, sees mechanical engineering as 
the moulding force in the future of the countryside. ‘Farm- 
ing tends more and more to conform to industrial condi- 
tions. The future of production under such conditions lies 
in the increase of the output of each pair of hands by the 
mechanization of manual processes.’ This attitude towards 
the revival of farm life isespecially noteworthy in view of the 
growing Catholic Land Movement. Can we imagine that 
the future of this movement lies in the mechanization of 
manual processes? It is not that such an intelligent Catho- 
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lic organization rejects or despises machinery, but it will 
resolutely refuse to allow machinery to dominate farm-life 
as it has dominated most other modes of livelihood and 
life. Curiously enough, the same article expresses in pre- 
cise words the fundamental justification of this attitude. 
‘Agriculture . . . stands out from most other industries in 
that it is a mode of life as well as a living, and although 
it has been proved that the small farmers of England work 
long hours to earn, often, nothing more than farm lab- 
ourers safeguarded by the Agricultural Wages Act, yet 
there still will be a demand for land, by those who set the 
life higher than the living.’ 


ABUSE OF MONEY. Why should destitution be the conse- 
quence of plenty? A growing body of thoughtful opinion 
is agreeing with Lord ‘Tavistock’s diagnosis in The Times. 
‘ The root cause of poverty in the midst of potential abund- 
ance is to be found in the fact that the existing financial 
system permits money to be treated as a commodity as well 
as a medium of exchange; makes no adequate provision for 
the relation of the supply of money to the maximum out- 
put of needed goods; does not permit of the financing of 
consumption direct, but only by means of bank loans for 
further production, which are added on to prices; and, in 
an age when science and machinery are destroying the need 
for human labour, makes no provision whereby the men 
displaced by the machine can continue to buy the output 
of the machine with money not taken from the pockets of 
the rest of the community.’ Lord Tavistock and the group 
of writers associated with The New Age and The New 
English Weekly have at least an economic remedy for the 
present mess. The adjustment of human nature to the 
perfect Machine Age is a matter for philosophy and reli- 
gion. Whether this be possible remains to be seen. But 
it offers the only escape from the present condition of 
general unemployment and misery, it is at least worth 
trying. 
JACOBIN. 





THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM 


BY this time we are all aware of the Communist ‘ peril’ 
and ‘ menace.’ But is it so clear who is imperilled? what 
is menaced? The fearsomeness of the unknown attends the 
very words ‘ peril’ and ‘menace’; we feel that danger lurks 
unseen, that a hidden hand has sinister designs upon our 
pockets. Or alternately, the hidden hand is disbursing 
large sums of money sent from Moscow, much in the same 
manner as ‘ the man in the moon,’ or a similar mysterious 
agent appeared at parliamentary elections to corrupt the 
enlightened but very limited electorate in the good old 
days of Eatanswill. 

If we do not lie awake at nights pondering how the 
* peril ’ can be averted and the ‘ menace ’ overthrown, it is 
from no lack of honest endeavour. We must be scared, it 
seems, if we are to realise what the Communists are after. 
We are to be scared fix:, and after that told precisely 
where the danger lies. ‘I wants to make your flesh creep,’ 
said the Fat Boy to old Mrs. Wardle in the arbour before 
he indicated the enormities of Miss Rachel. So we are to 
be thoroughly frightened by suggestions of secret conspir- 
acy and dark plot, and then we shall be ready to go any 
lengths in the suppression of Communist propaganda and 
the imprisonment of Communists. The feeling that a plot 
exists is sufficient to create the vision of plotters, busy and 
all around us waiting the signal to commence their foul 
and bloody work. (Catholics of all people know what it 
means to be the victims of panic. In the atmosphere of 
fog and suspicion, how many of our Catholic martyrs were 
done to death! ) 

But what proportion of those scared by the Communist 
peril have given any study to the economic plans of com- 
munists, or have spent any time on the counter-proposals 
of Catholic Social reform? 

Now, thanks to Fr. Lewis Watt, S.J., and Miss G. M. 
Godden, a very plain and informative account of what 
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Communism really means can be bought and read, so that 
the intelligent reader need no longer go in ignorance of 
the Communist programme, and the ‘red peril’ can be 
estimated at its proper value.’ 

The ‘ peril ’ may easily be exaggerated—too many perils 
have threatened us in our lifetime; perils of socialist in- 
surrection nearly fifty years ago, perils of dynamitards and 
of anarchist violence, perils of syndicalism, perils red and 
perils yellow of the far east, perils of suffragette disorder, 
perils of utter parliamentary corruption, perils of big 
business and high finance, perils of enemy secret agents, 
perils through machinations of wicked capitalists and re- 
volutionary trade unionists, perils of general strikes and 
overthrow of the British Constitution—there is no end to 
the perils we have survived. 

We decline to be scared. 

It is the challenge of Communism that is set out in 
Father Watt’s pamphlet; a challenge direct and not to be 
avoided; a challenge to the rulers of Great Britain and 
to the voters who elect the rulers. A challenge to each 
one of us, to the Catholic in especial, since the faith and 
morals of Catholics are challenged and denied by the advo- 
cate of Communism. 

Not solely to the faith and morals of Catholics is Com- 
munism a challenge; it is also a challenge to our social 
system, with its cash nexus between employer and em- 
ployed, its financial basis for industry—does it pay? will 
there be a profit? a dividend for shareholders?—its multi- 
tudes standing idle in the market place because no man 
hires them. A challenge to the habits and customs we call 
civilisation. A challenge and an invitation to accept the 
methods practised in Soviet Russia since the Bolshevik 
revolution of 1917. 

Do we accept the challenge? Is it enough to sound a 
warning note of alarm lest the invitation be accepted? 





_' Communism, By the Rev. Lewis Watt, S.J. With addi- 
tional matter by G. M. Godden. Pp. 32. (Cathelic Truth Society ; 
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This, apparently, is the ‘ peril,’ this the ‘ menace,’ that the 
people of Great Britain are in danger of being persuaded 
to turn Communist and go in for a revolution similar to 
the one Lenin and Trotsky brought off in Russia. The 
Communist party, small in numbers, may, it is feared, grow 
strong enough to impose their own rule on this land, hay- 
ing, of course, first wrested the sovereign power from King 
and Parliament. Now is it probable that so grave a change 
could be accomplished without somebody noticing what 
was happening? 

First the various county constabularies and the Metro- 
politan Police Force, to say nothing of Scotland Yard, 
would have to be in the conspiracy before the Communists 
could get very far. Next the armed forces of the Crown, 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, must give at least passive con- 
sent. (Is there any sufficient evidence that admirals and 
colonels, sergeant-majors and squadron-commanders are 
going over to Communism?) After that the Civil Servants 
in Whitehall and the host of public officials up and down 
the land would be required to help the revolution along. 
Finally the Governor of the Bank of England and the 
heads of all the big banks would be needed, in an advisory 
capacity, to enable the Communists to have a fair chance. 

Is it likely the Communists could get away with it— 
with Police, Army, Navy, and Air Force, Civil Service and 
banks all unwilling to help, and as far as one can judge 
entirely unfavourable to revolution? 

No revolution has succeeded without arms. The revolu- 
tion must count on the Army; to-day it must count on the 
Air Force and its bombs. 

Besides, according to one of the most observant and in- 
defatigable of our writers on social questions, the Reader 
in Economics in the University of Oxford, there can be 
predicted ‘no early growth of a formidable Communist 
party, for the soil of British politics is still for the most 
part utterly unready to receive the Communist dogma.” 





2 The Intelligent Man’s Guide through Worid Chaos. By 
G, D, H, Cole. (Gollancz, 1932.) 
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THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM 


The Christian Communism of the religious orders wins 
many souls to-day; and this no doubt is a peril and a 
menace to Freethinkers—the increase in monks and friars, 
in nuns, active and contemplative. But numerically the 
Communist party does not grow. Neither can we discern 
any dictatorship of the working class looming before us in 
Great Britain. 


As to the atheist propaganda of the Communist—is this 
a new peril in our land? Why, in the eighteenth century 
deism was an acceptable creed for intelligent persons in 
England no less than in France. Revealed religion and 
the Christian creeds might satisfy Dr. Johnson and his im- 
mediate circle, Wesley and his illiterate converts, they were 
not to be embraced by ‘ thinking men’; by a Gibbon or a 
Hume—stout Tories both; any more than to-day they are 
to be embraced by the ‘ thinkers’ who sit at the feet of 
H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw, Bertrand Russell and C. E. 
M. Joad. Was the anti-God propaganda of Bradlaugh and 
J. M. Robertson in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a ‘peril’ to Catholics and a ‘menace ’—or a chal- 
lenge? A weekly paper called The Freethinker, whose 
editor and publisher were sent to prison for blasphemy, 
some fifty years ago indulged in the obscenities that are 
the stock-in-trade of pictorial irreligion. It was not sug- 
gested that the obscenity was a ‘menace.’ Mill, Spencer, 
Tyndall, Huxley, and Darwin in their various ways under- 
mined the faith of Protestants, but without any display of 
bad manners. Huxley in particular challenged the profes- 
sors of orthodox belief to defend their ground, and the 
challenge was not disdained. Shall we in these latter days 
shrink in fear and trembling from the ‘ peril’ of atheist 
Communism and its propaganda, and cry aloud that our 
faith is menaced? Impossible! 


As a matter of fact the propaganda of Bertrand Russell 
and C. E. M. Joad, of H. G. Wells and Leonard Huxley 
is far more insidious, because less crudely expressed, than 
the secularist propaganda of the Communist. And it is 
true that young people of the professional and middle 
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class—teachers, medical students, writers in especial—in. 
fluenced by this propaganda, are renouncing authority in 
faith and morals—often but vague and undefinable a 
the best—to the imperilling of their souls. The challenge 
of Communism is a real thing. A challenge not only to 
cherished convictions of rights of property, that may or 
may not be well-founded; to conventions quite possibly 
rooted in prejudice; to customs and habits adapted to our 
comfort like well-worn clothes and unwillingly discarded; 
but a challenge to all who can see no way out of the pre. 
sent muddle in industry and commerce; to the rulers of a 
world distressed because there is so much of everything, a 
shortage not of real wealth but merely of money; a chal: 
lenge to everyone that says the system, or want of system, 
cannot be changed, that excess and acute destitution are 
unavoidable. 

Who takes up this challenge? 

Hardly our present political leaders and their parties 
in Great Britain. We may concede the desire to walk justly 
expressed by our statesmen; their policies and programmes 
suggest no conviction that the causes of our social distress 
are diagnosed. Commissions of enqviry and conferences 
of experts—when the experts and commissioners them- 
selves have landed us in this mess—provoke no confidence 
of cure. The pious opinion that somehow, we know not 
how, things will of their own accord get better; the con- 
tention that by tariffs that reduce trade we shall have more 
trade—as though trade in itself ever did or could produce 
wealth—that by juggling with the price of money and the 
rates of exchange we shall restore a prosperity that never 
was, for misery and unemployment stalked in the land 
when England had abundance of riches; such opinions, 
such contentions, are, it is felt, no answer to the Com- 
munist call of work for all and bread for all. 

To the thousands driven to the humiliation of seeking 
public relief (only when the insult is large enough do we 
pocket it cheerfully) our political parties do not appear to 
give any answer to the Communist case. Neither does 1t 
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seem any answer to hungry men denied the opportunity | 
of work to bid them beware of the Communist ‘ peril.’ 
Is there then no answer to the challenge of Communism? 


There is. 

And the answer has been broadcasted from Rome. The 
sound has gone forth into all the earth, and the reply to 
the challenge has reached to the ends of the world. More 
than that, the reply to the challenge is itself a challenge. 
A challenge to all who consent to the oppression of the 
poor, and refuse to do justice lest vested interests suffer. 

When forty years and more ago that great pope Leo 
XIII summoned the faithful to do right on the social issue, 
he spoke to all nations a warning of judgement to come. 
Before Rerum Novarum was published, H. M. Hyndman, 
the leader of the English Social Democrats, wrote to Car- 
dinal Manning, urging that Catholics should emulate ‘ the 
noble work of M. le Play or take a leaf out of the book of 
le Comte de Mun, so that ‘something might still be done 
to stave off the relentless class-war which is impending in 
this England of ours.’ This was in November, 1886. Later 
Cardinal Manning wrote to Rome on the urgency of the 
social question. In May, 1891, came Rerum Novarum. We 
are on guard against post hoc ergo propter hoc. 

By many the warning was unheeded and in 1932 Pope 
Pius XI again took up the challenge and, in the encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno called on Catholics throughout the 
world to give answer to the questionings heard on every 
side. 

For the most complete and the most lucid interpretation 
of these two great encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quad- 
ragesimo Anno we may turn to The Christian Social Mani- 
festo,> by Fr. Joseph Husslein, S.J. In this volume the 
reply to the Communist challenge is set out. Evils are 
proclaimed, the evils and shameful wrongs that have their 
source in the lust of power and in covetousness and avarice, 
evils nourished on the system called ‘ capitalism,’ so that 





* The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, U.S.A. 
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we have ‘an immense army of hired rural labourers whose 
condition is depressed in the extreme’ and ‘ despotic eco. 
nomic domination concentrated in the hands of a few, and 
these few frequently not owners but only the trustees and 
directors of invested funds, who administer them at their 
good pleasure.’ 

Father Husslein is positive that this ‘immense power 
and despotic economic domination’ mentioned by the 
Pope is ‘such as no man or body of men should be per. 
mitted to possess.’ The menace and the peril to souls 
through the evils of present conditions compel the atten- 
tion of Catholics. “By unchecked speculation prices 
are raised and lowered, out of mere greed for gain, making 
void all the most prudent calculations of manufacturers.’ 
“The worst injustices and frauds take place beneath the 
obscurity of the common name of a corporative firm. 
Boards of directors proceed in their unconscionable 
methods even to the violation of their trust in regard to 
those whose savings they administer.’ More from this 
reply to the Communist challenge might be quoted. 

It is not enough for Pope Pius XI to denounce as vigor- 
ously as his predecessor the iniquities attendant on ‘de- 
spotic economic domination.’ Quadragesimo Anno pro- 
poses a better way of life than the capitalism and competi- 
tion of the old liberalism. (Of course a real Liberal can 
no more be a Catholic than can a true Marxist Socialist. 
Yet for convenience sake many Catholics in England are 
known as Liberals or Socialists, and sometimes as both.) 


‘To aim at the introduction of an altogether new eco- 
nomic system by just and legitimate means is fully within 
the rights of every man,’ Fr. Husslein confidently assures 
us; adding ‘ that a new system would be possible, which 
would not lend itself to the abuses of which the present 
has been guilty is clear to everyone acquainted with the 
true history of the ages of faith.’ 

The Pope suggests co-operation: ‘ We deem it advisable 
that the wage contract should when possible be modified 
somewhat by a contract of partnership, as is already being 
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tried in various ways to the no small gain both of the wage 
earner and of the employers.’ This is not a panacea but a 
guiding finger to the new system—co-operation. 


At the root of all unjust economic systems are the mis- 
appropriation of the earth and the misuses of the land by 
its possessors. For, ‘all that wage or salary can purchase 
for our sustenance and bodily well-being is really drawn 
from the earth. The food we eat is all ultimately the pro- 
duct of the earth, whether it consists in the grain and fruit 
that spring from it or the animals that live on it.’ The 
clothes we wear, the houses we build, the very fuel—all 
come from the earth; and ‘ under an equitable social sys- 
tem therefore both those who own the soil and those who 
do not should be able to live from it.’ 

To the challenge of the Communist Pope Pius XI 
sounds the counter-challenge: a new and better economic 
system, newer and better in every way than the Commu- 
nist system. While we disregard the papah call to action, 
close our ears to the trumpet of attack and continue to 
bleat about the wickedness of Communists without doing 
anything to change the system, we simply leave the Com- 
munists in possession of the field. 

Perhaps if some of the attention given by Catholics to 
the proceedings at Moscow were diverted to the utter- 
ances of the Pope, and if this Christian Social Manifesto 
by Fr. Husslein were placed in our libraries and studied 
as carefully as the Communist writings are studied, we 
might go forward, with better hope and more flaming 
charity to friend and foe. 

Catholic men.vers of Parliament, in both houses, can 
plead expediency for their silence on social questions, and 
beg, ‘on political grounds,’ to be excused from supporting 
the Pope. Noble Catholic lords and honourable members 
may remind us of Newman’s words in 1853: ‘ Political 
questions are mainly decided by political expediency and 
only indirectly and under circumstances fall into the pro- 
vince of theology.’ We have but to call the social question 
a political question and the subject is clésed. Nothing can 
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be done, or need be done to fulfil papal commands or dis. 
turb the ‘ despotic domination ’ of big business, if politics 
are involved. 


But what of our Catholics who figure prominently in 
big business? Our presidents of federations of indus- 
tries, our Catholic directors of banking and insurance 
corporations? These ignoring papal encyclicals can hardly 
claim benefit ‘of political expediency. The Communists 
challenge our present social disorders and propose a new 
system and a new religion. 


This is called a peril and a menace. 


Pope Pius XI also challenges our present disorders and 
the ‘despotic economic domination’ of a few rich men; 
proposes a newer and better system and the more faithful 
following of our religion. Perhaps this papal challenge 
reveals a graver peril to Catholics who decline to give ear; 
a more formidable menace to Catholics in high places who 
dismiss the encyclical as idle words. 


It may turn out that the warning of Pope Pius XI to the 
supporters of the ‘despotic economic domination’ can 
only be unheeded at much hurt and loss. For the world is 
groaning under this domination. 


It may be in the hour of our affliction Dives will re- 
member, and regret. It certainly won’t do to blame the 
Communists for our sufferings when the fault is in our 
own neglect. The Pope has sounded the call to direct 
action. Neglect the call, and we fall in at the call for 
defaulters. 

JoserH CLayTON. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC 


THE long, almost life-long, friendship between us will 
clear this letter from the charge of impertinence. At 
the outset of our friendship we recognised that though we 
did not see eye to eye in matters of revealed truth, yet no 
statement of what either of us regarded as true could en- 
danger our friendship. 

It was a very friendly gesture of yours to send me the 
manifesto which your wing of the Anglo-Catholic Move- 
ment has drawn up. Your name does not appear amongst 
those that have officially given the manifesto their signa- 
ture. But I know that among the many who will champion 
the manifesto none will outrun your whole-heartedness. 


The Centenary of the Anglo-Catholic, or Tractarian, 
Movement begets almost a whirlwind of thought. Were it 
kept, as it will not be kept, by an absolutely united body 
of believers it would make an old Catholic like myself re- 
call the dramatic story of a movement which, after an 
almost contemptible beginning in an Oxford common- 
room (like so many other lost and forgotten causes), went 
on to give the Catholic Church two cardinals, many 
bishops and priests, and a flock of lay converts perhaps 
unparalleled in the history of West or East. Amidst the re- 
grets we still feel that Froude, Keble, Pusey were not 
given to us, yet we thank God for Newman, Manning, 
Ward, Wilberforce and a host of others. But our mingled 
thoughts of thanksgiving and‘regret are not as simple as a 
unanimous Centenary might arouse. Your manifesto has 
further complicated our emotions. Let me approach this 
complication by an authentic incident. Some years ago a 
beneficed clergyman of the Church of England, a devoted 
Anglo-Catholic, consulted me about his duty to his con- 
science. He said that his mind was quite made up as to 
the duty of being in communion with the See of Rome. 
But, he added, just as there may be valid reasons for post- 
poning for a short time the formal reception for the pur- 
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pose of instruction, or for domestic reasons, so may there 
be valid reasons for postponing it for a longer time. 
Amongst such valid reasons for postponement none could 
be so weighty as that of preparing others to take the same 
step. Therefore, it seemed to him that as he felt he could 
prepare others to enter into communion with Rome, his 
present, temporary (though indefinite) duty was to remain 
in communion with the two Provinces of Canterbury and 
York. On this point of conscience he consulted me. I re- 
plied, ‘ Your case of conscience is as momentous as the 
historic case of conscience of the Jansenists. I will not 
answer. You must ask Rome.’ I do not know if he fol- 
lowed my advice. But I know that within a few months he 
was within the welcome of Rome. 


How often have you discussed the question of your com- 
ing into visible communion with the See of Rome? Almost 
every argument seemed to make such a step a matter of 
even urgent duty. Many if not most of your brethren were 
convinced that your refusal to follow that duty was a clear 
act of treachery to the Church of England. Some were even 
persuaded that you stayed as traitors within the Church 
by the work and by the money of the Church of Rome! 
I am not recalling this unpleasantness of your position for 
the purpose of passing judgment on you or your critics. | 
am but pointing out that your manner of interpreting the 
religious life of the Church of England seemed to many of 
your fellow Anglicans an obvious assertion of the claims 
of Rome. 

You were agreed on this. But you were not agreed that 
those critics who thought you were Roman emissaries, and 
indeed traitors, in the Church of England were to be ac 
cepted as authentic interpreters of what was and what was 
not authentic Anglicanism. Indeed, you were able to point 
to a tradition within the Church of England that the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter was de jure ecclesiastico if not de jure 
divino the visible head of the visible Catholic Church; 
just as the Archbishop of Canterbury was de jure ecclesias- 
tico but not de jure divino the visible head of the Pro- 
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vince of Canterbury. The duties towards such a de jure 
ecclesiastico head of the visible Church were too obvious 
to allow your treachery-accusing critics to keep pressing 
their attack. 

Against the seemingly overwhelming arguments for en- 
tering into visible communion with what you looked upon 
as the visible head of the Catholic Church you urged the 
one argument urged by X for some years before he 
laid it to rest in Rome. It naturally appeared more com- 
pelling to you than to me. How often—and you will allow 
me to say, how despairingly—I have heard you say: ‘If I 
were merely to follow logical arguments I should join the 
Church of Rome to-morrow, because Rome is the rightful 
Head of the Catholic Church, and unique Centre of Catho- 
lic Unity. But logic is not life; nor are principles facts. As 
a matter of logical principle I should join the Centre of 
Catholic Unity at once. But the fact, and the duty, seem 
to be that I should stay in the Church of England in order 
to make it see, as I see, that the only centre of Catholic 
Unity in Faith and Morals is the Chair of Peter. In other 
words, I feel it my bounden duty to stay in the Church of 
England in order to catholicise it.’ 

In saying this you did not expect me to agree with you, 
lest we should be justifying the critics who thought you 
were remaining in the Church of England as the official 
and even the paid agents of Rome. But I frankly accepted 
your distinction between logic and life—i.e., between logi- 
cal and psychological processes. Moreover, I could only 
accept the common ethical doctrine of the sinfulness of 
disobeying a false conscience. I agreed that whilst you 
conscientiously thought (what I could not disprove or 
prove) that you were catholicising the Church of England, 
your conscientious decision must be judged not by me, nor 
by men, but by God. 

But some of us on this side of the religious separation 
are wondering whether your Manifesto has not put matters 
ina new light, and even in a new arrangement. The group 
of signatories to the Manifesto acknowledge themselves 
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members of the historic Tractarian or Anglo-Catholic 
Movement. In the sphere of religious paternity Froude and 
Keble and Pusey are as authentically their acknowledged 
Fathers as are Augustine or Chrysostom or Cyprian. You 
feel as they feel the present position of the Anglo-Catholic 
as a poignant domestic tragedy, recalling the pathetic con. 
fession that ‘a man’s enemies shall be those of his own 
household.’ 


It would be almost a deliberate misreading of plain 
facts to think that, for you, the tragedy of these, your fel- 
low Anglo-Catholics, is to ignore the historic claims of 
Rome. It is hard to be patient with those who represent 
you as a very vocal minority who see little but the Vatican. 
To cry ‘Rome’ in answer to your considered and sober 
manifesto is to renounce even the amenities of discussion. 


Far deeper than a charge of ignoring the obvious claims 
of Rome does your Manifesto go. Your weighty Bill of 


Accusation contains these words: 


‘ Liberal theologians antagonistic to the Catholic Revival and 
its ideals have expressed their satisfaction with the extent to 
which the Movement has become permeated with Modernistic 
teaching. 

‘In current Anglo-Catholic expositions of the Faith, novel 
theories, marked by evasions and accommodations of a modern- 
istic character and contrary to the historic Catholic position, are 
frequently set forth. 

‘On such supreme and vital matters as the Person of Our 
Lord and the union of the two Natures in Him—the Interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture—the Authority and Infallibility of the 
Church—and the Moral Standards of historic Christianity— 
much of the teaching openly propagated within the modern 
Movement is in sad contrast with the orthodoxy of the original 
Oxford Fathers, and with the Catholic standards to which, ex 
professo, the Anglo-Catholic Movement itself makes appeal.’ 


You will allow us to see in these words a crisis not only 
in the Anglo-Catholic Movement, but in the splendid loy- 
alty which you and the signatories still give to the Church 
of England. Unless we have misunderstood the motives 
keeping you from communism with what you recognize 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC 


as your Mother Church, Rome, this Manifesto takes away 
your last plea for preferring Canterbury and York to Rome. 
Did you not urge that in point of fact the Anglo-Catholic 
Movement meant the gradual catholicising of the Church 
of England? The Movement which Froude and Keble and 
the Oxford Fathers had begun might be expected to have 
a future (of catholicising the Church of England) which 
would not deny its past. But, if your Manifesto is true in 
fact, the modern Anglo-Catholic Movement has denied its 
past! A century ago, when the Movement began, its chief 
aim, hope and duty was to catholicise the Church of Eng- 
land. But for you, whose anguish the Manifesto reveals, 
the chief aim—if not hope—must be to catholicise the 
Anglo-Catholic Movement. In other words, if you still 
feel you must remain in a Church which seems irked by 
your, remaining, it can only be in order to re-catholicise 
a Unity which was itself to re-catholicise the Church. 

And for that shadow of a shadow you withold your fel- 
lowship from the Church which, alone in the upheavals 
of to-day, is defending the old sanctities of Faith and 
Morals. 

VINCENT McNass, O.P. 


LAURA LOVAT 


Who, a lucid mystery proving 
Gave thee thus a name so loving? 
Out beyond thy furthest dreaming 
Undiscovered Light hath shone. 
In that Light thy name beseeming 
Love Itself hath looked upon. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC. 





COLOUR IN THE LITURGY 


CATHOLICS to-day are left in no doubt of the impor. 
tance which the Church attaches to the kind of music 
she considers suitable for use in her liturgy. Since the year 
1903, when Pius X issued his Motu Proprio, the principles 
governing legislation in this art have been made accessible 
to all. But in that encyclical a reference is made to other 
arts besides music and it is stated,’ ‘ The Church has al- 
ways recognized and favoured the progress of the arts, ad- 
mitting to the service of worship everything good and beau- 
tiful discovered by genius in the course of ages—always, 
however, with due regard to the liturgical laws.’ Among 
these things ‘ good and beautiful’ the Church has made 
use of the Art of Colour at all times, and has, moreover, in 
various places explained her principles and reasons for so 
doing. References to these principles are scattered among 
the canonical books, and occur in the decrees of the Con- 
gregation of Sacred Rites. They may be difficult to find 
when they are wanted, but the general principle of using 
colour as part of the splendour of the liturgy is too well 
known and accepted to need emphasis. It has always taken 
its part in the ceremonial, as one instrument in an orches- 
tra, and the gap in the general harmony would be obvious, 
if it were omitted. Cardinal Schuster, the present Arch- 
bishop of Milan, dwells on this accumulated harmony 
when describing the Introit for Whit-Sunday.? ‘ It is well 
known,’ he says, ‘ that all the present texts of the Missal 
and of the Breviary have beautiful melodies attached to 
them. As no one, for instance, would desire to judge of an 
opera simply by reading the libretto of the author, but 
would also wish to hear the music and see the full effect 
of the mise-en-scéne, so, in order thoroughly to appreciate 





* Cap. ii, 5. 


* The Sacramentary, Trans. Arthur Levelis-Marke, M.A. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1925; Vol. II; pp. 389. 
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COLOUR IN THE LITURGY 


the sense of beauty and inspiration, the powerful influence 
produced by the sacred liturgy on Christian people, it is 
necessary to see it performed in the full splendour of its 
architectural setting, of the clergy in their vestments, of 
the music, the singing and the ritual, and not to judge it 
merely from a curtailed and simplified presentment.’ The 
vestments of the clergy, here taken as an example of the 
use of colour, have been regulated by the Church to give 
point to the character of the Feast of the Day by their varia- 
tion in colour. But she also gives directions for the use of 
colour on a larger scale by its use on the altar itself, and 
this to a greater extent and with more exact care than is 
often realised, or at least observed. Her reasons for these 
directions are to be found in her references to the unique 
importance which she attaches to the altar as the central 
focus of her liturgy. Not only does she look on it as the 
raison d’étre of the whole building, proclaiming that the 
church exists for the altar rather than the altar for the 
church; not only does she recognise in it the sacrificial 
stone, upon which Christ, our Priest and Victim, offers 
Himself daily in the Eucharistic Sacrifice; but she has con- 
sistently maintained that in her mind the altar represents 
her Lord Himself. The reverence due to it represents the 
reverence due to Him. In the Breviary Office for the Dedi- 
cation of the Lateran Basilica,* she speaks of ‘the altar 
which, anointed with oil, expresses the representation of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, who is our altar, victim and priest.’ 
In the Ritus Servandus, prescribing the rules for Exposi- 
tion and Benediction in England, the reason for forbidding 
the temporary throne to be set up at any considerable dis- 
tance from the altar is stated to be because ‘ the most holy 
sacrament ought never to be placed outside the consecrated 
altar, which represents Christ Himself.’ In the Rite of 
Ordination of subdeacons in the Pontificale Romanum 
this representation of Our Lord by the altar is extended to 
include the members of which He is the Head. In the 





* November g, 2nd Nocturn, Lesson FV, 
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bishop’s charge to the ordinands beginning Adepturi, we 
read ‘ For the Altar of Holy Church is Christ Himself, as 
John bears witness, who in his Apocalypse tells us, that he 
beheld a golden Altar (Apoc. VIII, 3) set before the throne, 
on and by which the offerings of the faithful are made ac. 
ceptable to God the Father. The cloths and corporals of 
this altar are the members of Christ, God’s faithful people, 
with whom, as with costly garments, the Lord is clad ac. 
cording to the Psalmist: The Lord reigns, He is clothed 
with majesty (Psalm xcii, 1).’ In this passage the altar is 
taken to be a figure of Our Lord Himself who, when pre- 
senting the faithful to His Father, clothes Himself with 
those in whom His own victory has borne fruit, as with 
robes of majesty. And to bring home this truth the Church 
makes use of a sequence of colours, by clothing the altar 
in the colour according with the feast of the day. The whole 
altar is robed in a frontal, red for the martyr, white for 
confessors and virgins, gold or white for the greater feasts 
of His Blessed Mother, thereby proclaiming that the 
Martyr’s victory is not his own, but is the victory of the 
Rex Martyrum realised afresh in yet another of His mem- 
bers; and so with each victory throughout the calendar; 
even His Blessed Mother’s sinlessness, the most costly and 
precious of all His clothing of majesty, is shown to be not 
her own achievement, but that of her Son, when He, repre- 
sented by His altar, puts on the vestimenta aurea, the gar- 
ments of wrought gold, to receive the Queen who is 
brought to Him in clothing of golden needlework. It would 
seem that the Church originated this means of the robed 
altar to bring out the truth which was the inspiration of 
the first centuries of Christianity, as it is of all time. In The 
Life of the Church, edited by Father M. C. D’Arcy, S.]..' 
there occurs the following passage dealing with the second 
and third centuries: ‘ Christ present in the Martyrs, whom 
He sustained with His strength and to whom He opened 
the vistas of Heaven, Christ present in the Faithful, whom 








* Published by Sheed & Ward, London, 1932; p. 110. 
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COLOUR IN THE LITURGY 


He united, purified, sanctified—that was where the attrac- 
tion lay, which drew to the new religion the majority of its 
adepts.’ It is hard to suggest how the Church could have 
brought home this truth, or have given it expression, more 
vividly than by this use of colour to change the whole face 
of the altar itself. 


The directions for making use of these coloured ‘ robes 
of majesty ’ for the altar are found in the General Rubrics 
of the Missal. Number twenty directs that ‘the altar, 
moreover, should be adorned with a frontal of the colour 
suitable to the feast or office in so far as that is possible.’ 
The particular use of the various colours is laid down in 
the eighteenth rubric of the same series. ‘The vesture 
(paramenta) of the Altar, Celebrant and Ministers ought 
to be of the colour suitable to the Office and Mass of the 
day according to the use of the Roman Church, which has 
been accustomed to use five colours, White, Red, Green, 
Violet and Black.’ It is worth noticing that the coloured 
vesting of the altar is placed first in the list, before the 
celebrant’s vestment, for it seems the right order to place 
first what appertains to the Head, and afterwards what 
concerns the members. In practice at the present day the 
members are not infrequently seen clothed in the colour 
of the Feast or Saint of the day, while the altar, represent- 
ing Him from whom the members derive, is left uncovered 
and uncoloured, unaffected, as it were, by the victory of 
which He is the sole author. Directions for the use of 
colour on the altar are to be found also in the Caerimoniale 
Episcoporum.® ‘The altar itself should be adorned more on 
solemn feasts, or when a bishop is to celebrate—if it is de- 
tached and separate from the wall, it should be furnished 
on its front and also on its back elevation with frontals of 
gold, or of silver, or of silk finely woven with gold, accord- 
ing to the colour of the festival, the frontals strengthened 
with cut and squared laths, called battens (telaria) so that 
they do not appear rucked or puckered, but stretched and 





~ 


* Lib, 1, Cap xii, 11. 
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tight in a more fitting way.’ Instances of the use of these 
embossed gold and silver frontals are not uncommon. 
There is the famous set for the high altar of St. Ambrose’s 
at Milan, of which the front piece is of gold and three 
separate pieces for the back and two sides are of silver. The 
reredos of St. Mark’s, Venice, known as the Pala d’oro, 
was originally a nether-frontal: it dates from the tenth 
century. King Henry VII of England had several frontals 
made of embossed silver, covered with gold-leaf, which he 
presented to different churches as his personal gift. But 
the feature which all these frontals had in common, in 
contrast with examples of recent date, is that they were 
removable. This is essential, if the Church’s use of colour 
in its most dramatic gesture on Holy Thursday is not to be 
lost. After Vespers the altar is stripped of every frontal and 
cloth during the recitation of Psalm 21, Deus, Deus meus 
respice in me, with its antiphon, Diviserunt sibi vestimenta 
mea: et super vestem meam miserunt sortem. The altar is 
then left a bare stone, its only decoration the five crosses in- 
cised on its upper surface. But with the removal of its 
coloured frontal is portrayed more than the removal of Our 
Lord’s garments: the desertion and flight of His disciples 
is included in that action: Tunc discipuli omnes relicto eo 
fugerunt. He is stripped of His most costly robes, the 
faithful, whom He was labouring to present to His Father. 
Relicto eo. Is it possible to devise any method of bringing 
this desolation home to the mind, through the agency of 
the senses, more surely than by this annihilation of colour? 

There is yet a third property or function of the coloured 
frontal. Two have been suggested; that of providing a 
covering of honour for the Altar as representing the Lord’s 
Body; and that of indicating the association of the Head 
with the members. The third is more architectural in 
character. Its principle is referred to in the passage from 
the Cuerimoniale Episcoporum quoted above, which di- 
rects that the frontal should not appear rucked or 
puckered, but flat. It is natural that the Church, who re- 
gards the altar as the central focus of her building as well 
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as of her liturgy, should take steps to ensure that the high 
altar should appear to the eye as what in fact it is, the most 
important feature of the church. The great canopy above 
it has this effect, but the coloured frontal is a valuable ac- 
companiment to it. Prominence in architecture is obtained 
by presenting an unbroken surface; a series of alternating 
lights and shadows introduces the principle of camouflage, 
the whole purpose of which is to render an object incon- 
spicuous by breaking up a plain surface. Consequently an 
altar whose front elevation consists of recessed panels alter- 
nating with columns or projecting shafts, becomes insigni- 
ficant by the breaking up of its surface. But as soon as the 
flat surface of a coloured frontal is hung in front of it, the 
altar holds its own at once against any background. The 
Congregation of Sacred Rites makes this clear in its reply 
toa question from Mexico. ‘ By an ancient custom, in place 
of the frontal, which should cover the whole front eleva- 
tion of the altar, in several churches is used a little frontal 
(palia), about half a metre each way, which is hung in the 
middle of the altar.’ Permissionfor this was refused. Its 
effect would have been to cut the altar vertically into three 
and to render it quite insignificant. 


In practice the expense of supplying a set of frontals is 
urged as an insuperable difficulty: but the Rubric of the 
Missal meets the difficulty with its ‘ in so far as that is pos- 
sible.’ A frontal of gold, or of some brocade introducing 
colours on a white ground, can be used for all but the 
penitential seasons, and if this is backed with violet and 
the frontal hung on a rod, as the medieval ones appear to 
have been, the one frontal will serve all purposes: all that 
is needed is to lift the rod and reverse the hanging for 
Advent and Lent. 

In the case of colour used in the vestments it is unneces- 
sary to add anything to what has been said of the frontals: 
and the same principles apply to the veil of the tabernacle 
which is intended to share in the same sequence of colour, 





*S.R.C. 4000, ad 2, Sep. 10, 1898. * 
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though the decree on that point is less definite. It occurs 
in S.R.C. 3035, ad 10, July 21, 1885. Question: (a) ‘Should 
the Tabernacle in which the most Holy Sacrament is re. 
served be covered with a veil, as the Ritual directs? And 
if so (b) may that veil be made of cloth, or cotton, or wool, 
or woven hemp? (c) Of what colour ought it to be? In 
opinions of some, such as Barufaldus, the veil ought to be 
white in colour, as most becoming to the most Holy Sacra- 
ment; while in that of others, like Gavantus, it should be 
of the same colour as the altar frontal and the other vest- 
ments, according to the period of the feast, except black, 
which should be changed to violet in offices for the dead.’ 
Answer to (a), ‘ Yes.’ To (b), also ‘ Yes.” To (c), ‘ Either 
opinion may be put into practice, but most especially the 
opinion of Gavantus, which has on its side the custom of 
the Churches of Rome.’ 

It is significant, too, that the decrees appear to attach 
more value to the coloured veil, than to any costliness of 
material used in the tabernacle itself. The veil must cover 
the whole tabernacle;’ to hang a curtain, or a pair of them, 
before the door does not fulfil the requirements. However 
precious or elaborate the outside of the tabernacle may be, 
the veil may not be dispensed with. This is laid down in 
S.R.C. 3520, August 7, 1880. Question: ‘If the Taber- 
nacle of the Most Holy Sacrament is wrought in silver, gold 
or other precious material, may it thereby be dispensed 
from the general obligation of being covered with the 
veil?’ Answer. * The provision of the Roman Ritual must 
be retained.’ 

It seems reasonable to trace in this reply the stress which 
the Church lays on the importance of bringing the taber- 
nacle into the scheme of colour with the altar and cele- 
brant. In her mind apparently the vital point which she 
wishes to emphasise is better expressed by the sequence of 
colour than by any wealth of metal-work, however costly 
the material, or skilled the craftsmanship. 

GEOFFREY WEBB. 





” Rituale Romanum, tit. iv, cap. i, 6. 
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THE DEATH OF SAINT THOMAS 


IN January 1274 St. Thomas Aquinas set out from Naples, 
where he had been teaching since October 1272, to attend 
the second Council of Lyons. He was under fifty years of 
age, and though he was extremely sensitive to physical 
pain, there is no evidence that his health was bad. He had 
been working as hard as ever during 1273, when he pub- 
lished, among other works, his commentaries on Romans, 
First Corinthians, and Aristotle’s De Generatione and De 
Calo. Moreover his commentaries on the Pater Noster, 
Ave Maria, Credo and on the Decalogue are the notes of 
his sermons preached in the vernacular during the Lent of 
1273. Hence there is very little to suggest that he was in 
failing health, and at all events, he was well enough to 
undertake, on foot and in winter, the long journey from 
Naples to Lyons. He got no further than Fossanuova, some 
seventy miles from Naples, where he was taken suddenly 
ill, and died on March 7th. 


It was known that he had many enemies, even among 
his own brethren, and his scathing attack on the Averroists, 
contained in De Unitate Intellectus, must have made him 
unpopular in the Averroist stronghold of Naples. 


It is not surprising that his untimely death should have 
aroused in the minds of some a suspicion of foul play. Even 
his family had not treated him with scrupulous fairness 
when he first chose his vocation, and death in that rugged 
age frequently settled differences of all kinds. 


In justice it must be said that there is no Dominican 
tradition that his death was due to any but natural causes. 
Not one of his early biographers gives the slightest hint 
that there was any treachery, though some of them remark 
that it was sudden and unexpected, and the news seems 
to have come as a bombshell to the Faculty of Arts at Paris. 


Modern biographers of the saint do not even allude to 
the incident. Pére Petitot suggests that his death was the 
indirect effect of that remarkable vision which was vouch- 
safed him at Naples, when the greatness of revealed truth 
overpowered him, and he cried out to Reginald, ‘Venit finis 
scripturae meae.’ This vision took place on the feast of St. 
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Nicholas, December 6th of the previous year, six months 
before his death. As a consequence of it he laid aside his 

n: ‘he hung his harp on a tree by the waters,’ and con- 
sidered all that he had written as so much straw. But, that 
his death was due to this supernatural cause would not 
seem conclusive to those who were wedded to the theory 
that he was foully murdered by slow poisoning. 


There was, then, a suspicion of murder, and a legend 
sprang up and grew. As it is perhaps the most neglected 
legend connected with the saint, it may be interesting to 
trace its growth. 

It seems that the earliest reference to it occurs in a stanza 
of Dante’s Purgatorio: 


Carlo venne in Italia, e per ammenda 
Vittima fe’ di Curradino, e poi 
Ripinse al ciel Tommaso per ammenda.' 


This Charles is Charles I of Anjou, who was invited by 
two succeeding Popes, Urban IV and Clement IV, both 
Frenchmen, to take the crown of the kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily. He arrived in 1265 (the year in which Dante 
was born) and in 1266 annihilated the army of Manfred 
in the battle of Benevento. It was at his request that St. 
Thomas founded the Studium Generale at Naples in 1272. 
He was brother of St. Louis IX, the great benefactor of the 
Dominicans and personal friend of St. Thomas. Conradin 
was the young son and heir of of Conrad IV, and the last 
representative of the Swabian royal line. He was captured 
by Charles in the battle of Tagliocozzo, in which Manfred 
was slain, and two months later, October 1268, he was 
mercilessly beheaded in the market-place at Naples. 

Whether Dante was here actuated by his hatred of the 
French and his particular loathing for Charles, or whether 
he had some grounds for making the accusation, we shall 
never know. He probably got the story from the Chronicles 
of Viilani,? but in Villani the King’s doctor is made to 
poison St. Thomas without any authority from Charles, 





1 Cant. xx, 67-69. Charles came to Italy, and by way of mak- 
ing amends made a sacrifice of Conradin, and then, to make 
amends, sent Thomas leaping back to Heaven. 


? Lib. ix. 
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THE DEATH OF SAINT THOMAS 


‘thinking thereby to ingratiate himself in the king’s 
favour.’ 

In his continuation of the Annals of Baronius, Spon- 
danus, a loyal child of France, rejects the whole story with 
some vigour. ‘Somnia haec lymphatica inferni sunt, non 
Purgatorit . . . . These are assuredly not the weapons of 
Frenchmen, unless Charles learnt them in Italy .. . . Dante, 
being a poet, is allowed to imagine and to lie.” 

Whatever the origin, it was undoubtedly Dante who 
popularised the legend, and gave it what lasting fame it 
attained. It is in his early commentators, and apparently 
nowhere else, that we find it preserved, repeated and em- 
broidered. 


One of the earliest of these was Constanzo, who soberly 
explains the reference thus: 


‘Charles had St. ‘Thomas of Aquin poisoned in the 
Abbey of Fossanuova in Campania, where his body still 
lies, and this he did because he feared that he might be- 
come Pope.’ 


The mention of St. Thomas’s body as being still at Fossa- 
nuova, enables us to place this manuscript definitely be- 
fore 1368, when the saint’s body was translated. 


A few years later, about 1374, a second commentator, 
Benvenuto, embellishes the story, and tries to give it a 
greater show of probability by detailing the King’s reasons 
for wishing Thomas out of the way: 


‘To understand the reference to this ghastly crime, you 
must know that this Charles was suspicious of Thomas, 
either because he had offended members of his family, or 
because he had heard that Thomas, who was on his way 
to the General Council of Lyons, would not keep quiet 
about the persecutions going on at Naples. He therefore 
had him poisoned on the way by one of the family doctors, 
and he died at Fossanuova .. . .’ 


There is preserved at Paris the codex of the Divina 
Commedia which belonged to the private library of Pius 
VI. The author of the commentary is, I believe, unknown, 
but it was written towards the close of the fourteenth cen- 
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tury, and probably before that of Andrea de Orvieto, which 
was published in 1389. Here we have what might be an 
eye-witness account, together with the ipsissima verba of 
the parties concerned: 

‘ Now friar Thomas Aquinas, the great doctor and saint, 
was advisor to this King Charles, though Charles rarely 
took his advice. He was summoned to the Pope’s Council, 
and before setting out went to salute the king. The king 
said to him: “ If the Pope should ask you about me, what 
will you say?” Thomas replied: “I shall certainly tell 
him the truth.” Then the king, conscious of his many 
vices, was much afraid and disquieted. While St. Thomas 
was on his journey, a certain doctor noticed that the king 
was angry, and cautiously asked the cause thereof. The 
king told him, and the doctor set out on his horse and rode 
day and night till he caught up with Thomas, and said to 
him, “ The king has sent me after you because he did not 
like you to be without a doctor.”” —Thomas was very grate- 
ful to the king and to the doctor, who, however, turned out 
to be a traitor and murderer, for he poisoned . .. . St. 
Thomas and he died.’ 

The story thus elaborated reminds us of the death of 
another St. Thomas a century earlier. 

From the end of the fourteenth century the legend 
seems to have been forgotten. It was revived in 1860 by 
Uccelli, an editor of the Contra Gentiles and of some other 
of St. Thomas’s works, who seems to have believed it. 

This cumulative evidence will probably appear no more 
conclusive to modern readers than Pére Petitot’s account 
would have appeared to Dante. 

Anyhow, that is the way the legend grew. And that is 
the way most legends grew—and grow. 


GopFrREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 





THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN MALTA 


I 


THE Islands of Malta and Gozo are situated midway be- 
tween Europe and Africa. Scientists contend that they are 
but the remains of a natural bridge which, in the oldest 
pre-historical times, united the two continents. To-day, 
these Islands are about fifty miles from Sicily and one hun- 
dred and eighty miles from the nearest point of Africa. 
They occupy almost the centre of the Mediterranean Sea, 
the theatre, up to 1492 when America was discovered, of 
all that written history records of past civilizations which 
grew and flourished round its shores. This has exercised 
a predominant influence on the Maltese Islands, which 
changed destiny and fortune with the rise of each new 
power holding sway in the Mediterranean Sea: Malta, 
since the remotest times, has always belonged to the 
strongest naval Power. 

Archaeological remains on the Island speak of a civiliza- 
tion much older than that of the Phoenicians. These people 
knew Malta as a place of shelter, and confined themselves 
to its shores. But it is difficult to trace the race to which 
the aborigines belonged. All the theories on the subject are 
mere guess-work. A clue, however, of importance is to be 
found in the teeth of the so-called Neanderthal Man dis- 
covered during excavations at Ghar Dalam, and constitut- 
ing a scientific basis to the much credited theory that Malta 
once formed a pillar of a bridge between Europe and 
Africa. 

An event of paramount influence in the history of 
these Islands took place in the year 58 (some say A.D. 60); 
St. Paul, while travelling from Jerusalem to Rome on his 
way to Caesar, was shipwrecked, and landed in Malta. 
Since then the Maltese have been Catholics. Moreover, 
the Maltese are one hundred per cent. Catholics, and they 
take pride in the fact that no schism or heresy (of the 
hundreds which arose both in the Western and Eastern 
Churches) ever succeeded in shaking their faith in the 
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Church of Christ, as headed by Peter and his success; 
in the See of Rome. Almost twenty centuries of continual 
Apostolic succession have rendered Malta very dear to the 
Popes, who are held by the Maltese people in great ven. 
eration. When St. Paul came to it, Malta was under the 
Romans. Since then the history of Malta is nothing bu 
a particular episode of the history of Europe, reaching, 
however, at least on two occasions—the first in 156, 
against the ‘Turks, the second in 1798 against Napoleon 
the importance of determining, by its stand in these two 
struggles, a turn in the destinies of Europe and of the 
world. 


The population of the Maltese Islands is at present 
about 250,000. 


Maltese is the language of the people, though English 
and Italian are also spoken, the former being more dif 
fused. Certain experts maintain that Maltese is a lan 
guage, whilst others consider it to be a mere dialect 


Whether a dialect or a language, Maltese is a sort of Arabic 
and belongs to the semitic group, both grammatically and 
philologically. It is difficult to say whether Maltese isa 
monument of the Saracen domination of Malta, Sicily and 
a great part of Spain—during the Arab sway over Europe 
which lasted in Malta for a period of over two hundred 
years—or whether its appearance in these Islands is to be 
dated further back. Unfortunately, political bias and pre- 
judice have of late tried to make science subservient to 
politics, and to make Maltese itself a tool for political pur 
poses. One section of politicians, with an incorrect his 
torical idea of what the Arabs really were, would not have 
Maltese styled Arabic, considering such an assertion 4 
humiliating. Others help them in this attitude under the 
false notion that ‘Arabic ’ implies a coloured people. These 
pretend Maltese to be Phoenician, or something of the 
kind. They call it a language and feign an interest in its 
revival as such. On the other hand, there are those who 
call it a dialect out of spite, looking upon it as impressed 
on us by our Saracen masters in an epoch of slavery. The 
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THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN MALTA 


former take their attitude in order to wage war on Italian 
and have English and Maltese alone in the social life of 
Malta; the latter take their attitude from the contrary 
angle, in defence of the position of Italian as the language of 
Maltese intellectual expression, fearing that when Italian 
is done away with, Maltese will be recognized as being un- 
adaptable for the higher expressions of the mind, and the 
Maltese people will have to fall back on English, and Eng- 
lish only. This they look upon as a national calamity, for 
they are proud of having been civilized for many centuries 
before their British connection and of having already had 


' a name, a civil status and a history in the annals of the 


world. 

We are thus faced with a language question which 
foreigners, unless they keep in view what we have said, 
will never be able to understand. 


Whether a dialect or a language, Maltese remains always 
the tongue of only 250,000 people. That figure, if made 


higher to include the rest of the Maltese scattered through- 
out the world, might change its two into three. These 
250,000 inhabitants are centred in an island in the midst 
of the Mediterranean where Arabic, Italian and French 
are dominant. It should be emphasised in relation to 
Maltese abroad that before France and Italy controlled 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers and Morocco, the Maltese, 
equipped with their native tongue and their language of 
culture, Italian, were the real masters in the Barbary 
States. In every town in Africa, the Maltese Colony is still 
considered as one of the oldest and as including some of 
the wealthiest, certainly the most influential personages, of 
European stock. When that is said, all has been said as to 
the possibility which a knowledge of Maltese can give. 
Maltese, from the first time it was written, dropped its 
Semitic garb and adopted the Roman alphabet. To-day 
one of the best authorities on it tells us that in its lexicon 
it contains more than eight thousand neo-Latin words. 
What is of the greatest importance to remember is that 
the Maltese language struck off for good from its place of 
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origin to develop and evolve according to European 
thoughts and civilization. In so doing it abandoned all 
those sounds and words which were not fitted for its new 
civilization; picked up others which new views and ideas 
suggested, borrowing in the process considerably from its 
neighbour Italy, or better from Sicily, which is the nearest 
part of Italy to Malta. These are facts which cannot be dis 
puted and much less ignored. They are not facts of to-day. 
They have been working themselves out for centuries. 
That is why the Maltese themselves, for the higher needs 
of life and for its higher expressions, had to have recourse 
to another language. Maltese does not go beyond the stage 
of being studied by orientalists as one of the branches of 
the Semitic group. It does not go beyond the literary stage 
of being used in popular verse or popular songs. It is only 
of late that scholars matured in the literatures of other 
languages, particularly Italian, have tried with success to 
put it into a real literary form. Long before the need 
was felt for another language capable of expressing all 
the higher needs of the spirit, Africa had been aban 
doned for good, and Europe was looked upon as the 
continent to which Malta should belong, and the nearest 
point of Europe was Italy. Moreover, Italian had already 
assumed importance as a romantic language after the 
decay of spoken Latin at the royal court of Frederick the 
Suabian, King of Sicily and of Malta. Since then (1200 A.D) 
the language of culture of the Maltese has always been 
Italian. 


That is how the Italian language came into the life of 
the Maltese people: it came as a spiritual necessity. 
Maltese could not satisfy the standard of their intellectual 
development. The records of legislative measures, of deeds 
between citizens referring in particular to the ownership 
of immovables, of the rules and regulations governing the 
trades and the arts, of the literary activities of those who 
had received a University education, and, above all, of the 
teaching in the Higher Schools and Universities, were all 
written in Italian. Malta, after the Saracen period and up 
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THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN MALTA 


to 1530, When it passed by a decree of the Emperor 
Charles V under the Knights of St. John, was governed 
successively by Normans, Spaniards, Suabians, Angevins, 
and Aragonese. Notwithstanding the differences between 
these dominations, the greater part of the documents ex- 
isting in our archives—especially whenever the people of 
Malta are concerned—are drawn up in the Italian lan- 
guage. As everybody knows, Italian took a long time before 
it had definite form as a written language: now the ar- 
chives of Malta bear testimony to its development from 
one century to the other, until it attained under the Order 
of St. John its accredited form of to-day. Again, the Order 
was of a cosmopolitan character. The Italian Knights can- 
not be said to have been either the most numerous or the 
most important. It suffices to remember that out of the 
twenty-eight Grand Masters who reigned in Malta from 
i530 to 1798, only four belonged to the langue d’Italie. 
Nevertheless, even under the Order (though for its official 
purposes Latin was adopted), Italian is invariably met with 
whenever the people of Malta are concerned. The first 
written legislation in the form of a code, the Consolato 
del Mare issued by Grand Master Perellos, a Spaniard or 
Portuguese, is in Italian. The next code, Le Prammatiche 
of Grand Master Manoel, a Frenchman, is also in Italian; 
Il Codice Municipale by Grand Master De Rohan, another 
Frenchman, is in Italian, too. The French Republic next 
governed Malta. Napoleon caused all public documents 
to be printed in Italian as well as in French. The 
Official Gazette was in Italian and French. Even the Napo- 
leonic Code was adopted here in its Italian version. The 
same is true of all decrees and other legislative measures 
issued in the name of the Republic Una ed indivisibile. 
When the Maltese rebelled against the French and restored 
a popular Government, the language used was Italian. It 
was even in Italian that they implored His Britannic 
Majesty to take them under his protection. Ball, Cameron, 
Ponsonby, who were the first governors of the English 
regime in Malta, issued their proclamations to the Maltese 
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in Italian. It was in Italian that the news was given by 
Ball that His Britannic Majesty had accepted the protec. 
torate of the Maltese. The legislative reforms introduced 
by Maitland were all in Italian. Italian was the official lan. 
guage of His Majesty’s Maltese Regiments up to 1840. 


Prior to the Institution of our University in 1769, Malta 
had a Collegio degli studi, under the Jesuits since 1595, 
After they had been expelled, Grand Master Pinto issued 
a decree creating a University, and that decree was also 
drawn up in Italian; the nomination of the protector and 
rector of the University in 1771 is also in Italian; even 
the decree of abolition of the University by Napoleon, 
dated go Prairial 1798, is in Italian. After the expulsion of 
the French, Sir Alexander Ball decided to re-open the 
University and appointed Canon Caruana as Rector, in 
Italian. The decision taken by Ball, two years later in 
1802, that the degrees should be again given with the usual 
solemnity of the past, is in Italian. The language used by 
professors at the University was Italian. 

When, on behalf of His Britannic Majesty, Ball and 
Cameron assured the Maltese that in taking them under 
their protection His Majesty guaranteed to them the full 
enjoyment of their laws, customs, religion and language, 
His Britannic Majesty entered with the Maltese nation 
into a solemn compact, which to the astonishment of our 
people, His Majesty’s Ministers in England, particularly 
in connection with the language question, and lately also 
with regard to religion, have on several occasions thought 
fit to ignore. 

Malta is the only country in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations which of its own free will came under the 
British Flag. When, the Treaty of Paris in 1814 assigned 
these Islands to Great Britain, England had already been 
in Malta for fourteen years. The tablet commemorating 
the event of 1814 erected on the Main Guard says: Meli- 
tensium amor et Europae vox has insulas magnae et in- 
victae Brittaniae confirmat. The Treaty of Paris was 4 
confirmation, a ratification of the already existing pact. 
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THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN MALTA 


We only asked for protection. We had our own laws, our 
own tribunals, our own university, our own institutions. 
The ratification of Paris followed His Britannic Majesty’s 
pledges of our complete enjoyment of our national life as 
a civilized community. 


Now the present war on the Italian language (which 
constitutes the expression of our soul as a nation) is due 
first to a sudden awakening of the Imperial authorities to 
the fact that they had neglected to help the Maltese to 
learn and understand the English which was necessary for 
them in their new status. 


When the awakening took place, Malta had been almost 
thirty years under British rule. Instead of the far-reaching 
wise policy of the French, who placed French by the side 
of Italian, the responsible authorities adopted the policy 
of eliminating Italian altogether. These violent reforms 
banned Italian as the medium language of instruction in 
the schools. Instrumental in this direction was a Maltese 
politician of mark, Sigismondo Savona, who later repented 
when he saw that his efforts were really efforts to stifle the 
voice of the spirit of the nation. He was followed by 
another politician, half Maltese and half English, Gerald 
Strickland, who went a step further by forbidding the 
teaching of Italian in the elementary schools, and by try- 
ing to cripple it in the secondary schools and the Univer- 
sity. With the fury of an iconoclast, Gerald Strickland, then 
Chief Secretary to the Government, carried the war on 
Italian from the schools to the tribunals. It reached its 
height in the proclamation of the imperial despatch of 
1899, which completely abolished Italian and substituted 
English for it, the change to be completed within fifteen 
years, 


Never was jingoism guilty of a harsher crime. The 
smallest people perhaps on the face of the earth, undoubt- 
edly the smallest community of the Empire, who, but a 
few years before had asked Great Britain’s protection after 
redeeming their own liberties and rights in fighting against 
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the French under Napoleon, were being crushed. Why? Be. 
cause they refused to renounce their spiritual inheritance, 
centuries old; an inheritance which Great Britain had beep 
and is solemnly pledged not only to respect, but also to 
defend! The results of such a policy were obvious. Malta, 
an Imperial fortress in the Mediterranean, could not 
tolerate the consequence of such a violent attempt against 
its rights and liberties, for, even though peaceful by nature 
and small in number, they had in their past the record 
of splendid heroism in their stand against tyrants. Ulti- 
mately better counsel prevailed. It was on all sides ac. 
cepted that English, the language of the Empire, should 
be given a position of importance in the life of the Island. 
In truth, there has never been on the part of the Maltese 
or their representatives any antagonism or hostility to the 
teaching of English. ‘The presence of the fleet and the 
garrison, the increasing trade with England and other 
places in the Empire, the existence in Malta of an im- 
portant dockyard, these, and other reasons, militated in 
favour of the teaching and speaking of English. What was 
highly resented was the unwarranted intolerance of the 
authorities against Italian in all quarters. ‘The position 
opened the way to a new agreement, tacitly effected and put 
in practice, of a pari-passu system, by which Italian and 
English, each being important, not to say indispensable, 
to the life of Malta, were to be taught simultaneously in 
all government schools. Sir John Clauson, one of the suc 
cessors of Gerald Strickland in office, was responsible for 
this arrangement by which, to make use of his own phrase, 
Italian and English were to be considered as ‘ the Siamese 
twins.’ 
C. Mirsup Bonnici. 


(To be continued) 
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M. BERGSON, MYSTIC 


THE appearance of a new book from M. Bergson’s pen is 
always an event; and the publication, early last year, of his 
Les deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion’ is quite an 
exceptional event, since it forms, in a sense, the culmina- 
tion of this philosopher’s thought. His conclusions are in 
aline with the tendencies of his earlier work—in the course 
of it he himself frequently refers to Evolution Créatrice 
—but no one could have foretold the definitely Christian 
and movingly devout note which is so frequently struck in 
it whenever M. Bergson quits his complicated and protrac- 
ted disquisitions on social morality in agreement with 
Durckheim and his school. 


There can be no room for doubt: M. Bergson, when he 
writes of the experiences and the ideals of mystics and 
saints, writes and feels as a mystic and a saint. The saints 
whose doctrine and example he has studied so closely have 
responded by winning for him a special, if occasional, gift 
of mystical connaturalty and kinship. It is in contrast with 
this genuine and moving mystic note that the Durck- 
heimian disquisitions seem such a burden on the soaring 
élan of M. Bergson’s spirit. 


The world, for M. Bergson, is a world of élans and of 
emotions. The whole cosmic round of life and of rhythmic 
gyrations and alternations originated in the primal, crea- 
tive thrill or emotion of God. Received in human souls, it 
awakens in them an original and creative thrill like its 
own. This aspiration, of mysterious birth, kindles in them 
such pure and ecstatic emotion of love and joy as would 
seem to be an end in itself, transcending every notion of a 
definite object. Such, says M. Bergson, is the love or the 
joy expressed and communicated by music. 





‘Paris; Alcan. Pp. 346; 25 fr. 
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What happens here to our Thomist intellectualism? Let 
us not be deceived by an overburdened imagination. An 
object is not necessarily a hard, knobby thing. There is a 
formal object as well as a material object. The supreme 
Object, God Himself, has been authoritatively defined as 
love. Ubi charitas et amor, Deus ibi est. 

There is a danger, we are told, lest M. Bergson’s philo- 
sophy should exalt emotion at the expense of reason. But 
we surmise that M. Bergson’s emotion has an intellectual 
content, that his love necessarily harbours a loved one 
known and experienced. 

St. John of the Cross, Doctor of the Church, has re. 
minded us that there is ‘ more ’ in love than in mere know. 
ledge, since knowledge may exist without love, whereas 
love cannot exist without knowledge, and knowledge that 
turns to love proves itself deeper and more penetrating in 
the act. 


For M. Bergson, we know, everything must be an élan. 
The static, the formulated, is, ipso facto, effete, dust sub- 
siding after the flare. Past acquisitions have no value— 
all that matters is to get ahead with the vital élan and the 
thrilling experience of here and now. 

But does not M. Bergson rule out the past with too in- 
exorable and indiscriminating a rigour? I bethink me that, 
on this view of things, I must banish Chopin’s nocturnes 
and Chartres Cathedral and the Parthenon. There are 
things, surely, whose élan, inherent in their very being, 
carries them as ‘joys for ever’ through the drifting ages. 
And if that is true of works of art, is it not also true of the 
products of human and divine wisdom? Of the Upani- 
shads, of the Magnificat, of the Beatitudes? We cannot cut 
ourselves adrift from these peaks in the rhythmic waves of 
great aspirations without endangering our own spontaneity 
and originality. Cosmic influence covers time as well as 
space. We cannot all be mystics all the time. It is a relief, 
in times of dearth, to live over in imagination and deliber- 
ate evocation the saints’ unique experiences or, in memory, 
our own paler glimpses of Reality. 
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M. BERGSON, MYSTIC 


It has also been objected to M. Bergson that when he 
identifies all high mystical experience with a triumphant 
élan of self-devotion and heroic achievement, he contra- 
dicts Catholic teaching as to the supreme excellence of pure 
contemplation. Before taking sides, we should like to hear 
M. Bergson again on this point. At anyrate, one can admit 
here and now that authentic contemplation is invariably 
associated with an irresistible urge to expression, articula- 
tion, whether in words or deeds. *‘ Obras quiere el Sefior ’ 
cries St. Theresa, and when Benigna Consolata would lin- 
ger before the Tabernacle, her divine Lover sends her back 
to her pen and paper. 


‘Sich im Unendlichen zu finden 
Musz unterscheiden und dann verbinden,’ 
sang Goethe. 


The work of analytic and scholastic philosophy is primar- 
ily unterscheiden, distinguishing. M. Bergson, philosopher 
of life, who everywhere, like a man of his age, thinks bio- 
logically, is chiefly concerned with the work of verbinden, 
welding together, thinking together, the results of analysis, 
in order thus to revert to the total reality from which we 
started. 


Tempting, if impossible, quest! The quest, however, 
of every mystic, who will not be content with less than the 
whole of reality, captured and enjoyed at its source. 


Cyprian Rice, O.P. 





PURPOSE AND ADMIRATION! 


IT is a relief to turn from the apocalyptic literature, so 
prevalent to-day, to a book whose purpose is to indicate the 
elements which make for reconstruction and order in one 
of the basic activities of human life. Its author, the retiring 
President of the Headmasters’ Conference, is the head of 
a great school in one of the most ancient and traditional 
cities of this country. We need not, therefore, be on our 
guard against a fanatic of modernity for its own sake; and, 
in fact, the most striking quality of his book is the breadth 
and sanity of its outlook, a deep appreciation of the great 
things of the past with a live awareness of what is vital 
and sincere in our own time. ‘ The affectation of despising 
the old masters is not less dangerous than the opposite error 
of looking back on art as something embedded in a lost 
culture, like a fly in amber. Art is continuous, and genuine 
modernity is not a denial, but only a fresh application in 
new circumstances, of eternal principles bequeathed to 
us by the art of all ages . . . . The real lover of art finds no 
incompatibility between new and old. His exciting con- 
sciousness of his own age, as a creative renaissance, only 
whets his appetite for the best fruits of archaeological re- 
search and discovery.’ The book has a further merit. There 
are plenty of monographs dealing with the modern mani- 
festations of this or that art, such as Mr. Casson’s works on 
sculpture and Mr. Roger Fry’s on painting. No one would 
question their value or their legitimacy, but by the very 
fact that they treat each subject in isolation they continue 
to uphold the illusion that art is something apart and re- 
mote from normal human life. But Mr. Barton succeeds 
in making us realise that, in the past, art was integrated 
in the whole social life of the community and that it must 
be so again if we are to achieve a true civilisation. 


‘Art in one form or another is essential to the life of 
every intelligent human being.’ This is the underlying 
principle of the whole book. Its truth is evident if we 
understand the meaning of the Greek definition of art as 

Purpose and Admiration. A Lay Study of the Visual Arts. 
By J. E. Barton. (Christophers; 10/6.) 
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PURPOSE AND ADMIRATION 


the right way of making things, with beauty as the bloom 
of perfect functioning; and if we recollect that art does not 
belong solely to the realm of what we call the ‘ fine arts’ 
but is concerned with our entire environment, with every- 
thing which can be made, from a poker to cathedral. Mr. 
Barton allows no absolute distinction between the crafts 
and the fine arts, but only a difference in scope. When a 
man makes a poker, for example, his whole effort is given 
to making an object fit for use: the result is, or may be, a 
work of art, but there is little room in it for the expression 
of his personal vision. But when a man paints a picture, 
although its purpose may be primarily didactic, he is obvi- 
ously left much more freedom of treatment so that he 
can introduce his own perceptions more easily. Thus a 
work of ‘ fine art’ is evolved, free from the limitations of 
mere utility and enjoyable for its own sake. A new element 
appears, the artist’s creation, the produce of his rich ex- 
perience of life. Thus if we only seek in a picture clever 
imitations or reminders of natural objects we shall miss 
this new, this unique thing which is the artist’s peculiar 
contribution. The word ‘ design’ is often used to express 
this contribution, but Mr. Barton insists that it must not 
be understood in the sense of an abstract geometrical pat- 
tern remote from all human interests, as certain teachers 
of * significant form ’ would have it to be. The artist is an 
individual with a far richer perception of life than ordin- 
ary men: and it is his accumulated experience, the spoils 
of life, that is expressed with every stroke of the brush and 
is co-ordinated into a dynamic whole in the design. Thus 
pure ‘ abstract art,’ though useful as a tonic to an age that 
wallowed in the notion of painting as imitation, is none 
the less not truly human and, in this sense, Renoir is a 
truer guide than Picasso. In any case art is not an escape 
from life, not a mild hobby for our idle moments; on the 
contrary it is one of the highest means to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of life. Even for our spiritual life, art has its noble part 
to play. Created beauty is a reflection of the absolute 
Beauty which is God, and points the way to Him. Unfor- 
tunately in an age without religious convictions there is 
a tendency, reflected perhaps in one or two phrases in this 
book, to confuse the reflection with the Reality. It is a 
temptation made all the stronger by the grandeur and the 
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spiritual dignity of art. But it must, of its nature, lead to 
a terrible desolation of the spirit. In its right order in the 
scale of values a work of art is a promise, a token, a dim 
preliminary experience of the unutterable enjoyment that 
awaits the body and soul of man in Beatitude. Out of that 
order, and when it is worshipped as a last end, as an object 
of religion, it becomes an idol; and the distinctive thing 
about an idol is its helplessness. A work of art, M. Mari- 
tain remarks, can help to make a man worth saving: it 
cannot save him. And all the masterpieces in the world 
are valueless in comparison with one little act of charity. 
Of recent years our knowledge of the history of art has 
been vastly expanded; we have come into contact with 
civilisations whose very existence was scarcely suspected. 
The effect of this impressive mass of evidence has been 
threefold. Most of the art of these early ages is anonymous 
and we have been compelled to look at it for its own sake 
with eyes enfranchised from the labels of schools and great 
names: thus what is essential in art has been emphasised 
and brought home. Secondly this art is of the kind that 
we call primitive, or archaic, or unconscious. Its technique 
is often crude. In spite of this it possesses a mysterious 
uncanny power that is often lacking in the work of more 
sophisticated periods. ‘ But the total of these facts is no 
argument against a civilised order of living for mankinc. 
They only serve to point the moral that beauty, as we un- 
derstand the word, has roots in something deeper than the 
conscious intellect: in a region of instincts too complex for 
analysis, connected with our physiological as well as with 
our emotional nature . . . . Civilisation over-reaches itself 
when it ceases to draw on this hidden reservoir of natural 
power. There is a strain of the primitive in every first class 
artist, whatever his date may be.’ Then, thirdly, ‘All this 
new and wider knowledge compels us to think of art as 
something inherent in the whole body of mankind, rising 
to peculiar expressiveness and meaning in certain ages of 
social development.’ The author concentraies on several 
of these more eminent ages and gives a lucid exposition of 
their artistic structure. Dealing with two in particular, 
that of Greece and that of the thirteenth century, he shows 
how society was unified and bound together into an or- 
ganic whole. The binding force in each case was religion: 
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the central art work in each case was a builaing, tne Greek 
temple, the medieval cathedral, the home of God; and from 
this building all the other arts proceeded, sculpture first, 
then painting, then the various crafts, all inspired by a 
common purpose and creating a common style. Mr. Bar- 
ton’s description of Chartres is memorable and must be 
quoted : 

‘Happiness is a positive thing, and the only force that is 
really positive in its effects is the force of religion. A modern 
man who stands in the Cathedral of Chartres will inevitably 
ask himself what motive, what incentive, was strong enough 
to sustain a work of such glory and magnitude, a work that 
declares itself both in conception and execution to be the co- 
operative miracle of an entire community. It is not enough to 
answer that the Church of that age was exceptionally powerful 
in organisation and discipline, nor that the beliefs of men were 
exceptionally definite as regards their hope of immortality or 
their fear of damnation. To say . . . . that Chartres is the pro- 
duct of a great religious awakening is true but vague. The 
conviction that is brought home to us, though no words will 
cover it, is in the main a feeling that this extraordinary thing 
was created by a family of men: by men who not only accepted 
and steadfastly believed the doctrines handed down to them, but 
also were enabled to endow these doctrines with a new life, 
drawn from an altogether new awareness of themselves, as 
children who all sat round the same table and partook of the 
same spiritual bread. Here, if anywhere, is the evidence of 
a genuine collectivism : not a political or economic theory, nor 
an affair of platforms and committees, nor a sentiment of ‘ social 
service’ recited in the Babbit phraseology with which we are 
all so well acquainted ; but an active, profound, and unquestion- 
ing sense of fraternity, kept alive at a steady heat by the com- 
mon pursuit of invisible realities . . . . the certitude and serenity 
are quite different from what in other ages are found in de- 
tached lives of saints. They inhabit the minds of ordinary 
working people and come from a religion that is also a con- 
tagion.’ 


It will be admitted that this is a fine and instructive 
passage: and in other places in the book we find 
illuminating appreciations of the reality of the communal 
civilisation of the thirteenth century. Only on one point we 
venture to disagree: Comparing Christian with Greek art, 
Mr. Barton admits that it reveals an outlook that could 
face the mystery of suffering and evil, which the Greeks 
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avoided, but that it failed to establish that harmony be. 
tween the intellect and religion, which the Greeks achie. 
ved, and in particular that in Christian art ‘ the soul is at 
war with the body.’ This view, we think, fails to take into 
account the completeness of that synthesis whereby the 
thinkers of the thirteenth century frankly accepted the 
Greek inheritance and far from denying its perennial truth 
carried it to a perfection that no Greek could have sus. 
pected. Faith, for example, in the view of the thirteenth 
century theologian, was not opposed to knowledge; it was 
rather, the ultimate perfection of the human intelligence 
on earth. The Greek mind ever sought lucidity, and yet 
all sciences have their insufficiencies and beyond them lies 
mystery. Christianity has thrown light on that mystery, 
the obscure light of faith, it is true, but nevertheless suff- 
cient to bring the mind into communication with the un- 
known. As for the relation between soul and body we put 
in a footnote the observation of an accredited modern dis. 
_ of those medieval theologians to the effect that hos- 
tility is definitely not the Christian doctrine of their rela- 
tionship.’ 





? There is not one of these effects (of Greek culture) which 
Christianity does not utilise. Its place is certainly not the desert 
nor its dream the disincarnate mind. . . . It believes that the 
sound equilibrium of the body and the vigorous play of its func- 
tions guarantee the health of a soul, firm in its judgments and 
free in its activity. In a word, it agrees with the ordinary 
Greek view, represented by Aristotle rather than by Plato and 
Pythagoras that the soul and the body—i.e., the spiritual and 
the sensitive functions—are conjoined and compenetrate each 
other in the unity of a living organism, and that there is a 
natural connection between them against which nothing can 
prevail. Our body is fundamentally most certainly not our 
enemy, and the natural order most certainly not our seducer. 
The difference between Christianity and the Greeks lies doubt- 
less in the fact that it insists to a greater extent on the spiritual 
issues of bodily perfections, that it finds physical ugliness and 
wretchedness less repugnant, and that it establishes a more defi- 
nite distinction between goodness and beauty. Above all, it main- 
tains a certain mistrust with regard to the passions of the 
flesh which was not at all common among the Greeks, none 
of whom would have spoken. of them in the terms of St. Paul. 
But here again we must beware of extremes, and not confuse 
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From considering the communal nature of the great 

riods Mr. Barton is able to discuss the problem of taste. 
Fhe common saying ‘ There is no arguing about taste’ 
could only be used in an age where there is, as yet, no 
common style. ‘A sound taste in the arts, maintained by a 
reasonably unanimous diffusion through society, is pro- 
duced when social conditions bind men together in a com- 
mon scheme of life, in common aspirations and beliefs, 
and in a common education. The nearest approach to this 
state of things of which we have historical and ocular evi- 
dence is seen in the age already described, the age when 
our great cathedrals were built. In such an age, the arts 
were the outcome of an ordered view of life, and an or- 
dered system of manual training shared by every artisan. 
Within the limits of inevitable personal differences, tastes 
would differ, of course, even then. But the broad prin- 
ciples of art, deciding in general what was good and what 
was bad, were no more uncertain than the broad principles 
of religion and morality, for the simple reason that they 
grew from the same roots and served the same purposes.’ 
And this is true, in a lesser degree, of the civilisations of 
the Italian City States, and of the renaissance and 
eighteenth century England. In such a period the ‘style’ 
belongs to the whole community and exists before any in- 
dividual style can emerge. ‘ The style of Shakespeare could 
not have existed unless there had already been something 
that we call the Elizabethan style . . . . Behind the style 
of the artist lies the style of the age and the society.’ 


No age before the nineteenth century had been with- 
out such a community style, at least to some degree. But 
in the nineteenth century, with the advent of democracy, 
machinery and applied science, that ‘ cultural unity which 





Jansenist anathemas with the Christian idea of concupiscence. 
The Greeks themselves recommended asceticism and practised 
renunciation, but while they did so only in view of the increased 
perfection of their nature, Christianity added the idea of the 
imitation of Christ and the spirit of religion. In a word, it raises 
the goal of activity from the human to the divine. And in this 
it denies nothing, but only completes and concludes.—T. 
Demain, O.P., Professor of Moral Theology at Le Saulchoir. 
(Vie Intellectuelle, 10 Sept., 1932; pp. 298-299.) 
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more or less held our civilisation together since the middle 
ages ’ was broken up. The effect was a wide deterioration 
both in creation and judgement. There were individual 
great artists, but these were considerably hampered; the 
architectural and domestic arts lost their creative signifi. 
cance and the idea of ‘ art’ was narrowed to painting and 
sculpture; and thus the individual artist came to be re- 
garded as a remote purveyor of luxuries without any neces. 
sary function in society. Further ‘ the industrial revolution 
destroyed the old popular handicrafts, and with them the 
high level of sensibility which a tradition of handicraft 
implies. Social changes brought into play two devastating 
influences: the influence of a newly instructed but not 
educated populace, and the influence of a prosperous, 
new middle class, whose moral judgements were largely 
determined by the aim of “ getting on ” in the world, and 
whose artistic judgements were tainted by the fatal notion 
that “ art” is a luxury appertaining to social success rather 
than a universal necessity for intelligent, as distinct from 
animal, living . . . . Commercial enterprise was not slow 
to flood the vast new market with the kinds of literature 
and journalism that in the long run, probably do most 
harm; too inane to be suspected of evil, but deadly because 
they led to nothing higher, and lodge the mind in a morass 
of a complacent mediocrity. Machine production herded 
men into towns and town life means inhuman squalor: 
the town was “an eruption of sordid building with no aim 
beyond immediate utility,” and no “plan” save to make 
money by factories, and to keep close at hand the necessary 
hordes of operatives.’ The prosperous went to live outside: 
hence the suburb with its conception of art as ‘ one of life's 
agreeable unnecessary frills: something to be kept for 
hours of mild relaxation and not to be mixed up with seri- 
ous institutions, such as factories and shops.’ Mr. Barton 
contrasts this with the great days of England when the 
merchant ‘took care that his city was seemly and well 
ordered, because he lived in it, and not only worked there. 
The Great Exhibition of 1851 summed up the prevalent 
conception of art. “ Evidently the ruling idea was sumptu- 
ousness. The shapes might be clumsy, but this did not 
matter if they bristled with ornament to suggest opulence 
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_... In this age the whole structural purpose of society 
was lost sight of in the chaos of anarchistic individualism. 
No wonder that when they did make efforts in the essenti- 
ally communal art of architecture the results formed only 
‘a nightmare of aesthetic insincerity.’ 


‘The Victorians have left to us—still, alas! im good condi- 
tion structurally—thousands of public and private buildings in 
which every detail was thought out by a scholar: that is, by 
a man whose notion of architecture was to copy details with 
lifeless exactitude from the arts of the past. Nobody in 1870 
demanded that living historians or poets should write English 
in the style of Malory or Chaucer. Yet architects and all their 
subordinate craftsmem were compelled, by the taste of the time, 
to turn out sham Gothic churches or sham Greek town halls 
which one and all were born dead, because they were conceived 
in defiance of the elementary laws that no human work can live 
unless it is spontaneous, and that no spontaneous work is pos- 
sible if men have to spend their time in copying instead of 
creating.’ 


The age had its rebels, of course, the Pre-Raphaelites 


_ who sought a refuge from the sordid world in a dream gar- 


den of an idealist past, the ‘ aesthetes ’ of the Yellow Book 
in the closing years of the century with their doctrine of 
‘art for art’s sake.’ But the truth was that though the best 
minds were aware of the chaos they could not really see a 
way out. 


Now the importance of emphasising this catastrophic 
break in tradition is that it shows the futility of those critics 
who accuse modern artists of breaking away from tradi- 
tion. ‘ Nobody can well break away from something that 
has already been shattered into fragments.’ The fact is 
that modern artists have had to start anew and re-assert 
traditional principles under the new and enormously com- 
plicated conditions of our own age. And Mr. Barton main- 
tains that this is precisely what we are witnessing—a re- 
turn to principles after an age of chaos. The return to a 
conception of order in art began in France with the Im- 
Pressionist painters and reached its definite shape in the 
work of Cézanne (d. 1905). Cézanne is the ‘ primitive ’ of 
the new movement. He slowly worked out for himself a 
conception of painting that was fundamentally classical. 
In his work ‘ we are taken back again, over the intervening 
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unrest of a century, to the old conception of art as some. 
thing which co-ordinates reality.’ It was through this new 
sense of order and constructiveness inaugurated by 
Cézanne and followed out by the Cubists with their solidi- 
fied and simplified shapes, that architecture, the supremely 
social art, was reinspired and once again became a force. 
In Le Corbusier we find its most logical theorist * stripping 
architecture to the bone, rejecting all the accretions and 
fancies that have gathered round it . . . . accessories that 
once had love behind them, but which now have neither 
love nor meaning, except the sentimental meaning of as- 
sociation and habit . . . . shaping it anew in the strictest 
conformity with practical requirements... .’ At the same 
time it is important to note that this fitness for purpose is 
by no means material and physical only. The work done 
must be ‘ easy on the eyes’ as well. And although at pre- 
sent there is a formidable intellectual austerity in the 
new building this has been necessary ‘as an ascetic diet 
to help in art’s recovery from prolonged fatty degenera- 
tion.’ With the return of our civilisation to wholeness of 
life and outlook the ‘ fine’ arts will recover their illustra- 
tive and symbolic functions. Already the new architecture 
is far more than a matter of isolated buildings. In Europe, 
at least, the centre of civilisation has always been the city, 
and just as the most disconcerting feature of the nineteenth 
century was degradation and decay of the city into a mere 
factory slum so among the more hopeful signs of our own 
time is the appearance of new cities intelligently planned 
and built. Mr. Barton describes two of these, Stuttgart and 
Stockholm, and of the latter he says ‘ we are made to feel 
that modern life in this northern city has recaptured in 
its own way the Greek ideal: the ideal of a community 
that seeks to express it own dignity and its best aspirations 
in visible terms. Public buildings in Sweden teach also the 
lesson of bringing all the crafts into harmony.’ Such 
phenomena well deserve stressing: they indicate a new 
collective consciousness that is replacing the ferocious 10- 
dividualism of the last century. There are signs also that 
the problem of machinery may receive a similarly rational 
solution, and the danger of a mechanised mankind averted. 
‘It is quite untrue that men are more subservient 
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machines than they used to be. On the contrary, machines 
and machine operation are more and more dominated by 
human intelligence . . . . and gradually, as man becomes 
master of the mechanical instrument, and as general edu- 
cation goes on among all classes, a world of machinery may 
turn out to be not incompatible with art everywhere, alike 
in design, execution and appreciation.’ And he points out 
that the aspects of modern life which least support the in- 
dictment that personality is obliterated are those which be- 
long to modern bridges, ocean liners, and motor cars. At 
present there is a certain bleak cosmopolitanism in the 
visible arts; this is natural in an age of transition when 
artists have been compelled to get down to the root prin- 
ciples of aesthetic form; but when the renewed tradition 
is well under way there can be no doubt that national in- 
fluences will once again assert themselves. One of the most 
fascinating chapters of the book entitled ‘Art and the Eng- 
lish Race’ is devoted to our magnificent contribution to 
the visible arts through the ages, and the author notes that 
in spite of the cosmopolitan influences which our recent 
artists have necessarily undergone, ‘it is a striking fact 
that not one of our most interesting “ modern” painters 
could by any chance be mistaken for a foreigner.’ 
‘Materially the age is still in the throes of political dis- 
traction and economic chaos. Spiritually, it looks for sal- 
vation to ideals of social unity and established order.’ In 
this autonomy lies the tragedy of the situation of the 
modern world. There is the new corporate sense expressed 
in the arts that have been described, there is a widespread 
unselfishness willing to devote itself to social ideals—‘ Be- 
lieving for myself that idealism is stronger in the world 
now, among men at large, than in any period since the 
Black Death ’—and yet at any moment the structure of 
society threatens to sink back into chaos from a lack of any 
unifying principle or any common and settled convictions. 
For although it is true that everywhere there are men who 
share unselfish aspirations for the common good, yet the 
intellectual and moral disorder in Germany portrayed in 
such a book as Paul Kastner’s Fabian or the complete lack 
of unanimity upon fundamental issues in our own country 
do not, at present, offer much chance for such ideals to 
crystallise and become a force. Mr. Barton remarks that a 
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new vertical class distinction is evolving, cutting through 
the existing distinctions of birth and wealth and edua. 
tion, a distinction roughly, between those who cling 
vaguely to the prejudices of the nineteenth century and 
those who resolutely turn towards a new age. There can 
be no doubt that this is true, and it is also true that youth 
throughout the world is revolutionary. Will this ‘new 
natural aristocracy ’ spread, as it is, though every class, be 
able to form a nucleus for a new civilisation? To do this 
it must have a common affection for the same high things: 
there must be ‘a contagious fraternity’ springing from 
the love of the same object. Mr. Barton suggests that this 
object to which a religious value is to be assigned is what 
he calls ‘the things of the mind,’ an affection for which 
produces ‘a spirit of wise, ungrudging and disinterested 
sympathy’ among those who share their love. No one 
would deny that a common interest in the major achieve. 
ments of the human spirit in the natural order does gener- 
ate a common enthusiasm and a spirit of co-operation. It 
is one of the main delights of civilised living. But is such 
enthusiasm adequate in any degree to the terrific task of 
welding together and recreating a shattered society? We 
need not despair of the conditions of our time: there have 
been times far worse. When Pope Gregory the Great sent 
his little nucleus to the savage land of Britain it looked 
very much as if the world was going to end in a universal 
catastrophe. Yet he serenely sent it forth, because the 
power that united them was adequate to their task: a power 
not of this world. And it is as true to-day that the only 
force which can unite the innumerable conflicting wills of 
mankind is no object of this world but a Person who can 
claim their love and at the same time their worship. At the 
centre of history stands that figure, human and divine, 
united through the humanity with every aspiration that 
belongs to man, with man himself, and because He is 
divine giving those aspirations an eternal value. This is 
no mysticism in the popular (and false) sense of that word, 
but sober fact. The motive which united every strata of 
society in the age when Chartres was built was the service 
of God through Christ. That ideal may now be thought to 
be mythical, but, at least, no higher ideal is conceivable. 
The Incarnation both for the individual and for society 
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resents a motive by the side of which any other is immedi- 
ately dwarfed. 
It will be obvious that Mr. Barton’s book is stimulating. 
It is the best introduction, that we have read, for an intelli- 
nt understanding of a vastly important subject. It is de- 
lightfully written; and we have only been able to mention 
a very few of the good things in it. It is a book to be read 
and kept. We cannot accept his ultimate solution or, 
rather, we cannot regard it as sufficient. But we can accept 
and appreciate the evidence he brings as to the new and 
abundant vitality of our time. It is our business, as Catho- 
lics, to understand and sympathise with it, and wherever 
ssible harness its energies so that it may be brought 
under that direction in which alone its lasting peace and 
stability may be secured. 
#EtFric Manson, O.P. 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


O Far-fleeing Mother 

The great star of Egypt 
Keeps vigil above 

Whilst thou bearest sleeping 
To the dumb gods’ keeping 
The speechless Word of Love 


Away to the northward 

The uplands of Juda 

Are hid from thy sight. 

And all about thee hieing 
Come whispering and sighing 
The homeless winds of night. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC. 
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TWO BOOKS ON REUNION' 


THE coming Centenary of the Oxford Movement has re- 
vealed a deep cleavage betwen two sections of the Anglo- 
Catholic party. A realisation of the existence and extent of 
this cleavage makes it plain that the two sections as they 
crystallise and gain clearer definition will find themselves 
heading in opposite directions—the one for Rome, the 
other for Pan-Protestantism. This cleavage between the 
two sections lies in their respective views of the nature 
and authority of the Church of Christ. The section which 
lately made itself heard in the Manifesto of the Fifty stands 
by the traditional Anglo-Catholic doctrine of the nature 
and authority of the Church; a society (temporarily divided 
it is true) but essentially one and endowed with what has 
been nicknamed ‘ oracular’ infallibility. The section of 
the party whose views find expression in Essays: Catholic 
and Critical has abandoned these traditional views and 
has evolved a new theory of the nature and authority of 
the Church, which is said to be consonant with New Testa- 
ment teaching but which does not, apparently, lay claim 
to historical sanction in the period which lies between the 
Apostles’ days and our own. Mr. Will Spens, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge, in putting this theory forward, 
admits that ‘ if (as is admitted) we are bound to assert that 
the Church must possess an actual unity, and if for the 
purposes of the discussion the Church can adequately be 
thought of as a society, the Roman conclusion is in the 
long run inevitable ’ (Theology, March, 1928, ‘ The Angli- 
can Doctrine of the Church,’ p. 137). He then goes on to 
claim that the Church’s Unity is not primarily analogous 
to the unity of a society but to that of a nation, one in 
language, blood and racial characteristics, yet at times in 
its history divided, as a society, by partition or disruption. 
Combined with this new theory of the nature of the 





2 Inter-Communion. A Theological Study of Christian Unity. 
By A. G. Hebert, M.A. (S.P.C.K.; pp. 128; 2/-). 


The Necessity for Catholic Reunion. By the Rev. T. Whitton, 
M.A. (Williams & Norgate; pp. 163; 5/-.) 
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Church is a theory of authority based upon experience; 
an empirical criterion is the ultimate test of truth; a doc- 
trine is known as true because in the long run it is found 
by experience to lead men to God. Catholic theology 
recognises that in the apprehension of revealed Truth 
there is room for this empirical element—that the experi- 
ence which is the product of divine grace and the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost will strengthen the grasp of Faith and 
deepen its penetration, but this is a very different thing 
from making such experience the ultimate criterion of 
the truth. It is not hard to see to what lengths such a 
theory of authority will carry its holders. It will be found 
in its ultimate analysis to be subversive of the whole idea 
of the supernatural because it is primarily subjective and 
makes of the dogmas of the Church a set of ideas not 
divinely disclosed but evolved from the human conscious- 
ness. 

The two books under review treat of the same subject 
from these divergent points of view. Intercommunion, by 
the Rev. A. G. Hebert, S.S.M., is a book on Christian 
unity written by an Anglo-Catholic of the new school. He 
puts his case fairly, sympathetically and with great earnest- 
ness, and his understanding of other people’s points of 
view only seems to falter when he comes to deal with the 
Roman position (e.g., “The way of Absorption is a false 
way, because it implies that the truth of Christianity lies 
entirely on one side, and involves a denial that the Holy 
Spirit has taught the other side anything worth having,’ 
p. 121). Yet his whole thesis is dominated by the notion 
that the only authority in the last resort is experience, and 
that doctrine is essentially human. Speaking of the South 
Indian Reunion Scheme, of which he approves, he says 
‘The Episcopate is accepted as a thing, as the keystone of 
Catholic Order; naturally and rightly no definition of the 
nature of the Episcopate or of Apostolical Succession is 
demanded. The foundation of Catholic order is the actu- 
ality of the Episcopate, not some human doctrine of it’ 
(p. 125). A Catholic, reading this book, finds himself read- 
ing of Catholic things and doctrines it is true, but in an 
unreal atmosphere which makes him feel doubtful as to 
what words and names really mean. ,To turn to The 
Necessity for Catholic Reunion is to find oneself in a fami- 
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liar atmosphere and on familiar ground. This is a cogent 
plea or the recognition of the fact that the end of the Ox. 
ford Movement is and always has been Rome and that the 
fundamental difference between an Anglo-Catholic and a 
Roman Catholic lies not in the Papal claims but in their 
divergent conceptions of the meaning of the word Church. 
Mr. Whitton shows in an exceedingly clearly written 
chapter that the Catholic Church could never alter her 
relation to Anglo-Catholicism because by doing so she 
would commit suicide by altering what she has always held 
and taught about herself—her essential indivisibility. Mr. 
Whitton pleads for authoritative explanation of the 
Church’s doctrines and position. True explanation, he 
says, alters the mind of the learner. Here is a mind essenti- 
ally Catholic; we hope there are many Anglo-Catholics who 
think as Mr. Whitton thinks. 
Henry St. Joun, O.P. 


A NEW HYMN BOOK’ 


We have listened for so long to sentimental words, to 
slushy tunes, and are so tired of them, that our range grows 
narrower and narrower, and finally is reduced to a mere 
handful of hymns which are sung because ‘ everybody 
knows them.’ Surely this is the dead end of all hymn-sing- 
ing! Whereas the real art is still alive and practised daily 
in the Liturgy of the Church, with glorious words and 
noble tunes. Why must our vernacular hymns fall to the 
other extreme? For, though vernacular hymn-singing is 
necessarily an extra-liturgical practice, yet there are many 
occasions when it can be exercised to the increase of devo- 
tion in the faithful, and when it supplies a need possibly 
more felt now than in the days when the Liturgy itself ful- 
filled that purpose. 

A Daily Hymn Book aroused our expectation. It is a 
large book, planned on a generous scale, intended to pro- 





*A Daily Hymn Book. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 
Voice Parts, 2/- cloth; 1/4 paper. Complete with accompani- 
ments, 12/6.) 
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TWO BOOKS ON REUNION 


vide hymns for most big feasts in the Church’s Calendar, 
and arranged according to the liturgical year. It is well 
and clearly printed, the organist’s copy is a handsome 
volume, the smaller copies have the advantage of includ- 
ing the tunes to each hymn, which is a great improvement 
on the usual book of words. It is prefaced by the Cardinal 
Archbishop, and has a formidable array of names of authors, 
composers, and sources. This is the impression of its make- 
up, after a cursory glance. 


When one comes to examine its contents, feelings of 
pleasure and dissatisfaction are so intermingled that it is 
impossible to review the book except by dividing it into 
two complete halves, i.e., the liturgical hymns, and the 
vernacular hymns. The division is artificial since the two 
are really mixed up. 


The liturgical hymns number about 127 out of a total 
of 384. The idea of including them, in what is intended 
to be a popular hymn book, is beyond all praise. It is a 
great step in that movement of return to the Liturgy which 
has been the earnest desire of Pius X and our present 
Holy Father. The regular use of them would mean an 
enormous increase in the appreciation of the Offices of the 
Church by the laity, a growing knowledge not only of the 
masterpieces of poetry, but also of the unparalleled beauty 
of the plainsong melodies they contain. One rejoices to 
see included under the wide title of hymns such things as 
the Great O Antiphons of Advent, the Antiphons to Our 
Lady (solemn and simple tones), all the music for the 
Candlemas procession, the whole of the Lauda Sion, the 
Victimae Paschali, and so on. Translations of all the Latin 
words are given, though not meant to be sung, and the 
versions of the Plainsong are admirable, being taken from 
the Solesmes editions and including their rythmic marks 
(why should the ictus have been left out of the accompani- 
ment book?), while the accompaniments are mostly sup- 
plied by well-known plainsong experts. One little criticism 
here. It seems a pity to print the plainsong melodies, in 
the books containing the voice parts, in five-line notation, 
when it would have been as easy to print them in their 
proper four-line notation, which is so much easier to read 
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(after a little practice) and gives the rythm of the tunes in 
a way that modern notation cannot even suggest. 


When we come to the vernacular hymns, pleasure gives 
place to dismay. It seems impossible that the same hand 
could have taken the two ingredients and mixed them up 
into what was meant to be a conglomerate whole. Out of 
the two hundred and fifty or so hymns, only a mere twenty 
could be described as having notable tunes, a few more 
reputable tunes, and a very few more even passable tunes. 
Apart from the many bad tunes, most are so colourless and 
insipid that it would not be worth anyone’s while to at- 
tempt to teach them to a congregation as an improvement 
on those they already know. Below this category come the 
really bad tunes, the trash unfit to be offered to God in the 
worship of His Church, and of these there are a goodly 
number. It is to be hoped that the editor is not really 
responsible for all the forty-five to which he lays claim. 
So much for the music. The present writer does not feel 
qualified to speak so strongly of the words, knowing less 
of the subject. But even here there are patches, or rather 
large tracts, to cause shudders, or worse still uncontrollable 
fits of laughter if the slightest sense of humour be applied. 


Let it not be urged that old favourites must be included, 
for quite a number of old favourites have been treated 
harshly and given new tunes and the old tunes left out. 
This might have been a step in the right direction if the 
new tunes had been improvements on the old, unfortun- 
ately they are not. In this connection it might be remarked 
that though some beautiful words to In dulci jubilo by 
Fr. O’Connor have been given, it was a pity not to include 
also the old words; that if a ‘ measured ’ version of Angelus 
ad Virginem was to be given besides the plainsong one, 
why not the ancient and beautiful one given by Sir 
Richard Terry in his Medieval Carols? 


Finally, though there is a complete index of contents at 
the beginning, and an index of first lines at the end, one 
looks in vain for an index of tunes, a metrical index, an 
index of authors or composers, all of which would have 
made the book more valuable. A lesson in scholarly editing 
might have been learned from our Anglican contempor- 
aries by a glance at such books as the English Hymnal or 
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the new Hymns Ancient and Modern. In the Daily Hymn 
Book the words are usually more carefully ascribed than 
the tunes, though both are sometimes indicated simply by 
a question mark. ‘ Old melody’ seems to cover a number 
of centuries. Surely a great deal more might have been 
done in tracking down tunes to their sources. For example, 
in No. 105, the version of the tune known as the ‘ Old 
Hundredth ’ is simply ascribed to Bach, whereas it is actu- 
ally found first in the Geneva Psalter of 1551, and was 
arranged in three-time and harmonised by Bach. Should 
not some indication of this have been given? It is not as 
though we have not the scholars and musicians able to do 
the work or give the information required. It is not as 
though we have not the resources upon which to draw, the 
whole heritage of Christian poetry and Western music is 
ours. Why not use it? Where was the enterprise that em- 
barked upon the publication of the liturgical hymns when 
it came to selecting the English ones? Where was the 
courage that included O sacred Head surrounded and its 
glorious tune when it dared not give us more hymns of the 
same quality? The editor would have given us a great 
hymn book if only he had lived up to his convictions. 


Francis MoncriErFfF, O.P. 


MR. ROGER FRY ON FRENCH ART" 


The difficulty of dealing adequately with French paint- 
ing as a whole is that the very use of the term ‘ French 
painting’ implies a continuity, a unifying tradition, 
which among French painters is entirely absent. Appre- 
ciation of tradition alone suffices to explain why Sasseta 
was Sasseta or Greco Greco, but it is vain to ask Fragonard 
why Daumier was Daumier or to look in Watteau for the 
germ of Delacroix. In each separate case to find the ori- 
ginal influence we have to go outside France, with Wat- 





‘ Characteristics of French Art. By Roger Fry. (Chatto & 
Windus ; 12/6.) i 
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teau and Delacroix to Rubens, with Fragonard and Dau. 
mier to the atelier of Rembrandt. Though certain French 
painters group themselves together, Ingres and David and 
Prud’hon or Monet and Sisley and Berthe Morisot, we 
can look for a very long time without discovering a com- 
mon denominator between any two such groups. There 
are French painters; there is no French painting. In 
French art more than in the art of any other countrv we 
are dealing with the individual as a single entity and not 
as part of a progressive chain and we therefore find our- 
selves, more frequently than elsewhere, coming up again 
and again against the personal, unheralded assertion of 
individuality that we call genius. Study of these inconse- 
quent phenomena can necessarily only take the form of 
interpretative biography and not of the mere objective 
history certain writers have attempted to make of it. 


Mr. Fry’s conclusions as interpreter have the advantage 
of being based on the mature scholarship that was so con- 
spicuously lacking in several of the hastier works provoked 
by the French Exhibition, while at the same time they are 
guided by aesthetic sensibility of peculiar sanity and co- 
herence. Yet Mr. Fry in his initial attempt to find a for- 
mula explanatory of and applicable to all French painters 
is as inconclusive as in the succeeding pages of penetrating 
individual analysis he is satisfactory. Granted it is ever 
justifiable to explain individual by national character, it 
can hardly be permissible in the case of Flemings like 
Watteau and Pater and Philippe de Champaigne, English- 
men like Sisley, Germans like Claude, artists so conspicu- 
ously Italianate as Poussin. The temperamental differ- 
ences between Fouquet and Van Eyck are after all far 
slighter than those between Tura and Perugino, yet who 
would think of applying the national characteristic prin- 
ciple to Umbria and Ferrara? 


What distinguishes Mr. Fry’s criticism is his remark- 
able ability to define a painter’s scope, his discussion of 
the Le Nains, for example, or of Géricault. We may ob- 
ject that the Renoir of Les Bords de la Seine had greater 
linear sense than Mr. Fry would have us believe, that the 
Daumier of the self-portraits and the Don Quichottes was 
something more than a perspicacious journalist, that 
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however stupid a landscape painter Claude may have 
been, his sepia drawings do betray a spontaneous grasp of 
essential forms and their inter-relation unparalled save in 
Derain, that Boucher’s integrity was greater than Mr. 
Fry suggests. But each of the statements to which we ob- 
ject is of general application; lack of linear sense in nine 
cases out of ten is Renoir’s weakness, most of Daumier’s 
euvre is little better than exalted Arno, and so on. Such 
over-statement as there is, is in the interest of clarity. 


An epitome of Mr. Fry’s method is his extremely acute 
analysis of Delacroix, which contains a refreshing denial 
of the humbug that accepts him as a supreme colourist. 
When Mr. Fry says: ‘ The greatest musician cannot ex- 
press the most transcendant conception on a piano of 
which half the strings are broken,’ we acquiesce as we re- 
member the clumsy hands and arms, the faulty drawing 
in the studies for the Barque des Morts, the hesitancy 
that makes the Heliodorus, with its unrelated top and 
bottom sections, almost as bad a picture as the Night 
Watch, and the theatricality that is paralleled in the mock. 
heroics of the Claudius Civilis. Fundamentally there is 
as little of the grandiose in Delacroix as in Rembrandt, 
and if we admire him it must be for the George Sand, 
the intimacy of the Amedée Berni d’Ouville of 1826, or 
that strange concentration of self-dramatising romanti- 
cism, the still earlier Delacroix en Costume d’Hamlet and 
its dedication (to Carrier) ‘4 Ravenswood,’ a curious link 
with the alien world of Scott and La Fiancée de Lammer- 
moor. 


These two lectures are an excellent piece of construc- 
tive criticism and, it is needless to say, immeasurably 
superior to the many studies of French art that appeared 
during the course of last year. In this instance what Mr. 
Fry has to say is always sound, often new, and sometimes 
brilliant. 

JouN Pope-HENNESSY. 





ORBILIOMASTIX 


(Lines written in dejection as a prologue to a school- 
performance of the Frocs of Aristophanes.) 


Enter MERCURY. 


Ladies and gentlemen, to you I fly 
To bid you watch a Play of days gone by; 
When Gods were mortal, and immortal men 
Strove to bring Heaven down to Earth again. 
Enough! Behold me, blessed Mercury, 
With explanations from the powers-that-be. 
The Play we offer needs some small excuse, 
For golden eggs require at least a goose. 
Though Higher Education stalk the land, 
Giving us talents with no stinting hand; 
And stinking pedagogues with sickly grin 
Burn to become ‘au fait’ with infant sin, 
Smear on the New, resolve each pupil’s fears 
In genteel Nephelococcygias;— 
Though Montessore tramples into dust 
Those who let ‘care not’ wait upon ‘I must,’ 
And Charlotte Mason, dead but born anew, 
Yaps at the Parents in their own Review;— 
We must go far the precedent to seek 
For acting plays, whose dialogue is Greek. 
So, lest Repletion, like an angry guest, 
Spurning the dishes that it once loved best, 
Full-fed with French, cry ‘ Spare our reeling ears,’ 
Our play’s in English. To resolve your fears, 
I, most ingenious messenger, am sent 
To explicate our complex Argument. 
Bacchus, or Dionysius (as you please) 
Was filled with passion for Euripides— 
A combination that surprises more 
Than William Morris and George Bernard Shaw. 
But he being dead, the god with quaking mind 
Goes down to Hell Euripides to find. 
So first from Heracles he asks the way 
To lead him safely from the light of day; 
And once below, the Action will disclose 
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That man is made entirely by his clothes. 

So draw the cord, and let the curtain rise; 
Advance this Planet to these watchers’ eyes. 
Reveal, if not the wisdom of the sage, 

At least the laughter of a Golden Age— 

Golden to us—our Author would have said 

It—like our own—had slight alloy of lead. 

For still, through forced unreason, oft the mind 
Preys on the virtues that it cannot find. 

Courage! and boldly, though the door be fast, 
Peer through the windows that enshrine the Past. 
Be patient, as with mute, imploring hand 

We bid you sit through what you cannot stand. 


SPENCER UNDERWOOD. 


PICTANTIAE 


Mr. Wells keeps ever abreast of the latest fashions in thought, 
and so it is not surprising to find his new novel dominated by 
the philosophy of Freud.—The Times. 


‘There is a marvellous overflowing freedom from care in 
this Luther,’ says von Schubert, ‘ which, in spite of all differ- 
ences, forcibly reminds us of Francis.’ But, as von Schubert 
points out, the Italian saint lacked the sovereign gift of humour. 
—The Rev. Nathaniel Micklem in The Listener. 


Although our Catholic faith does not admit the confusion of 
demi-gods, and has no place for the childish belief in fairies, it 
not only retains belief in demons, but takes them so seriously 
that sometimes it will proceed to exercise them.—The Universe. 


Mr. J. T. Lancaster, Headmaster of Ashville College, said 
that he found that the public schoolboys of to-day were fine 
fellows. ‘ They have no cant. They have their own views on 
religion. They are clean, healthy animals and understand the 
laws of cricket in the moral sense as well as upon the playing 
fields. We cannot cram British boys with religion. They won’t 
have it,’ he added.—The Observer. 


You who deal in high finance and commerce on a great scale 
have nothing to fear. The City of London is incurably and fun- 
damentally religious—not as a last resort, not as a sort of 
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bartering or give and take with God, but with a continual and 
eternal recognition of God at all times. I believe we who put 
God first are on the winning side.—The Bishop of Ely in an 
address to financial magnates, reported in The Daily Express. 


Plausibly dissembling them, Mr. Arnold Toynbee contrived to 
surcharge the air with pro-Moscow microbes during his third 
broadcast Talk on Russia.—The Tabiet. 


Our intelligence may be almost as poor as our harsher critics 
declare it to be.—The Tablet. 


The Universe. The Catholic Newspaper.—Title. 


It is as pleasing as surprising that the Roman Church at one 
time made a tangible contribution to the welfare of mankind by 
actively combating tobacco smoking.—V.B., in the Birmingham 
Mail. 


The old hatred—Limerick hatred—of England was refur- 
bished, and Mr. de Valera made good his right to be called 
Mr. de Vendetta.—The Tablet. 


A man may be a highly trained scientist, and yet he will per- 
sist in the most unscientific religious beliefs.—The Principles 
and Practice of Psychiatry, recently published. 


One of the oddities cherished in some ‘Anglican circles is the 
notion that Papists are rude, sarcastic and uncharitable fellows. 
—The Tablet. 


How to be Happy Though Religious, by Julia Andrews.— 
Booksellers’ Catalogue. 


REQUEST 


Dr. Cyril Clemens, President, International Mark Twain 
Society, Webster Groves, Missouri, is engaged upon a bio- 
graphy of Father Prout (Francis Sylvester Mahony, 1804-1866), 
and would be grateful if readers of BLackFrriaRs who have 
information on the subject would get into touch with him. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Saint THOMAS AQUINAS AND HIS Work. By A. D. Sertillanges, 
O.P. Translated by Godfrey Anstruther, O.P, (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd.; pp. 150; 5/-.) 


The one privilege which Aquinas craved from his contem- 
poraries was that of being allowed to tell them the truth. The 
way in which he fulfilled his very honest purpose is brilliantly 
re-told by Pére Sertillanges, with an understanding and an 
economy which it would be difficult to surpass. St. Thomas’s 
allegiance was primarily to the truth. Consequently, and despite 
the disapproval of the reactionaries—‘ mere brutes,’ as Albertus 
Magnus so appositely called them—his work is that of ‘ a pagan 
as well as a Christian’ to change, slightly, the challenging 
phrase of Péguy. Pére Sertillanges is in his element when writ- 
ing—in the last two chapters—of Thomism and the modern 
world. Thomism is, essentially, metaphysics: therefore, com- 
plete and unchangeable. What we need is a metamorphosis; a 
philosophy in substance St. Thomas in its expression; San- 
tayana. And this will be a real advance, since ‘ poetry is philo- 
sophy, but something more.’ It will be a difficult task, for we 
too have our ‘ mere brutes,’ imprisoned behind the walls of their 
system and muttering to themselves in a strange tongue. Ser- 
tillanges thinks that it will not require the intervention of a 
Divine Person. No! But it will require another man with the 
native capacity, fearlessness and originality and, not least, the 
sanctity of Aquinas. Everybody interested in the re-statement of 
philosophy ought to read this book. 

Fr. Anstruther deserves great praise. His work is as excel- 
lent as it must have been extraordinarily difficult. 


1.C. 


S. AuGusTIN ET LE Nféo-PLAaTONISME CHRETIEN. By Régis Joli- 
vet. (Denoél et Steele; 15 fr.) 


Recent literature on St. Augustine has tended to become 
either picturesque and romantic (Louis Bertrand and Papini) or 
strictly technical. This work of M. Jolivet is to be welcomed 
as a balanced account of Augustine’s life written calm!y but 
in a lucid and attractive style, by one who is himself sn ac- 
credited philosopher and historian of philosophy. The advantage 
of the latter fact is that the philosophical problems with which 
Augustine was engaged obtain a realist and not merely acade- 
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mic treatment. In particular, the account of Neo-Platonism is 
remarkably well done. M. Jolivet puts St. Augustine’s conver- 
sion in the early days of his stay at Milan, attributing to him 
then fides informata, which was prevented from becoming 
fides formata by two difficulties; an intellectual difficulty— 
materialism ; and the difficulty of his carnal passions. His mate- 
rialism was removed by Neo-Platonism, and he was delivered 
from the dominance of carnality after the tolle lege incident in 
the garden. 

Two minor criticisms might be made. Surely Plotinus’s con- 
ception of evil as a privation of due being in some way neces- 
sarily inherent in the order of the universe is more than an 
‘ aesthetic ’ solution of the problem—though admittedly inade- 
quate. Secondly, we think that M. Jolivet takes the Contra 
Academicos too seriously—and consequently Augustine’s crisis 
of scepticism also. Doubtless Augustine thought the arguments 
of the Neo-Academicians were a trap for the unwary—and the 
dialogue is meant to enlighten his disciples. But there is no 
trace in it of any difficulties personal to him. Finally, we offer a 
criticism of greater import. Augustine was primarily a Christian 
theologian. As a Christian thinker (this book is in a series ‘ Les 
Maitres de la Pensée Religieuse ’) it is by his presentation of 
Christian doctrine that he should be known. And therefore we 
are inclined to think that there is a radical mistake in producing 
a book which treats of his entire life and yet gives three-quarters 
of its space to philosophical issues which concerned his pre- 
Christian period. There are, indeed, chapters on ‘ Le probléme 
du mal,’ ‘ La psychologie de la foi,’ ‘ La spiritualité Augustini- 
enne ’"—all of which are good. But they are not enough. It is 
a matter of orientation. Within its limits, however, and for its 
own special problems, the book certainly deserves to be read. 

A.M. 


ALBERTO Macno. Atti della Settimana Albertina. (Rome: F. 
Pustet; pp. 282; lire 10.) 


It was a happy thought on the part of P. M, Cordovani, O.P., 
to publish the papers read and discussed during a ‘ study week’ 
on St. Albert the Great, held in Rome, organized by the Domi- 
nican University of the Angelico and the Institute of Historical 
Research of Santa Sabina. 

The various and most important aspects of St. Albert’s life 
and intellectual achievements are here reviewed by competent 
specialists in their departments. Mgr. Ruffini, the Secretary of 
the Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, opened the 
debates by giving an outline of the manifold activity of Albert 
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in Philosophy, Theology and the Natural Sciences. Professor 
Masnovo of Milan dealt with the part taken by; Albert in the 
Averroist controversy. Although he was away at Cologne, 
Albert dominated, with Thomas Aquinas, the famous debates 
held in Paris before the condemnation of 1270 by his treatise De 
Unitate intellectus. The next four papers are in Latin. The 
vital question on the influence exercised by Albert in the intro- 
duction of Aristotelianism is examined by such an eminent his- 
torian of Philosophy as Professor B. Geyer of Bonn, who throws 
new light on the subject. The problem of the authenticity of 
some of Albert’s writings is discussed by Fr. Pelster, S.J., of 
the Gregorian University, according to the MSS. evidence. An 
interesting point was raised about the famous Philosophia Pau- 
perum, attributed by Grabmann to the Dominican Albert of 
Orlamiinde. According to the witness of MSS. discovered by 
Pelster, this work was written by St. Albert at the end of his 
life at the request of some ‘ most beloved brethren.’ Professor 
M. Grabmann with his usual competence examines the teaching 
of the Doctor Universalis on speculative Theology with special 
reference to St. Thomas. A. Vaccari, S.J]., of the Biblical 
Institute, contributes a good paper on the Saint as an inter- 
preter of the Bible, in which he brings out the contribution 
Albert made to the development of biblical exegesis. Dom O. 
Lottin’s Le réle de ia raison dans l’Ethique d’Albert le Grand 
is a masterly piece of work. The Belgian Capuchin F. Callaey 
gives a short account of the Saint’s life; and Dr. H. C. Schee- 
ben, of Cologne, an outline in Latin on Albert’s disciples. Some 
of his points are perhaps debatable. Two minor papers are 
contributed by Professor S. Dezani, of the University of Turin, 
on the research work of Albert in the Natural Sciences, and by 
Professor L. de Simone, of the University of Naples, on his 


influence on Italian culture. 
D.M.C. 


Saint ALBERT LE GRAND. By Albert Garreau. (Paris : Desclée de 
Brouwer ; 20 francs.) 


This is a pleasantly written, popular life of St. Albert, show- 
ing considerable research and wide reading. Hardly any known 
facts connected with his life have been omitted, while the legends 
have been wisely allotted a separate chapter. The author adopts, 
without criticism, the chronology of Pére Mandonnet, putting 
Albert’s birth about 1206, despite the weight of argument in 
favour of 1193. Albert is cited as saying that the angular 
velocities of the stars are inversely proportional to their radii. 
This is such an amazing statement to find in Albert that we 
should have been grateful for the reference. St. Albert’s great- 
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ness can only be truly gauged by a knowledge of his philosophy, 
and this the author neither conveys to his readers nor under. 
stands himself. The meagre account of his metaphysics is in. 
adequate even for a popular work, and it is not always correct. 
Pére Mandonnet contributes a preface, which to some extent 
compensates for the lack of philosophy in the pages that follow. 


G.A. 


St. ALBERT THE GREAT. By Thomas M. Schwertner, 0O.P., 
S.T.L., LL.D. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co,; 
$3.00.) 

It is the fate of most mediaeval worthies that their modern 
biographers, in the attempt to give a rounded and picturesque 
account of their heroes, usually succumb to the temptation to 
season Wahrheit over richly with Dichtung. In the case of a 
saint this, if skilfully done, may make for edification, and where 
the life is reasonably well documented does no harm, since the 
curious student of mere facts can by verifying the references 
separate the superimposed layer of fancy from the possibly 
meagre substratum of definite data. In the present compilation 
Fr. Schwertner’s debt to the works of Fr. Hieronymus Wilms, 
O.P., and Dr. Heribert Scheeben is obvious, and in the broad 
lines he follows the latter’s chronological conclusions closely; 
though here and there—e.g., in his account of Albert’s early 
teaching activities—he is a little more positive than the sources 
warrant. The same applies to some happy assumptions, for in- 
stance that the Saint’s companion on his many wanderings in 
Germany was his beloved pupil, Ulrich von Strassburg. Half 
the book, which is well documented, gives a useful and popular 
account of Albert’s achievements as scientist, philosopher, and 
theologian, If the author has not quite escaped the temptation 
referred to, his seasoning is generally palatable enough, and 
should help the book to achieve its purpose to arouse in the 
U.S.A. devotion to the great doctor universalis and praedicator 


pacis. A.H.W.-G. 


Admirable direction is evident in the recent policy of the 
publishing house of Desclée de Brouwer, of which the results 
already command congratulation and gratitude. And now a new 
collection of philosophy and letters has been launched to suc- 
ceed the Roseau d’Or (1925-28). Profiting from past experience, 
it is designed to avoid any appearance of sectarianism. It will 
advocate no particular literary programme, be marked by no 
étiquette confessionelle. But all the variety it hopes to include 
will agree in that order of Catholicism which is more easily 
recognized than defined; divine discontent with the temporal, 
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a straining for the eternal things that are all about us. But in 
a mood of discovery, not of escape. The very title of the 
collection, LES ILES, bears the suggestion of sailing over the 
horizon. To prolong the analogy, the Age of Discovery ushered 
in that of Colonial Expansion. Catholicism, too, must have its 
Wolfes and Clives and Gordons, even its Jamesons as well. 
There is a point in the plea, * Pitié pour nous qui combattons 
toujours aux frontiéres.’ 

The first volume, CourRIER pes ILEes (pp. 90; 9g fr.), 
contains a general introduction to the series by M. Maritain; 
four poems by Jules Supervielle (half Carmelite, half Shropshire 
Lad—indulgence is begged for this first impression); personal 
and intimate recollections by Mrs. M. E, Cheesman of Mr. Gan- 
dhi. The writer, who is a recent convert to the Church, pays 
a generous tribute to the Mahatma’s spirituality—incidentally 
we learn that his favourite hymn is Lead, Kindly Light, and 
there is a statement that should partially dispel the rumour of 
his hostility to Christian missions. Finally, and this is an im- 
portant contribution, M. Etienne Borne starts from the apparent 
opposition between the philosophies of Labour and of Catholi- 
cism. The former emphasizes work and attachment to material 
things, the latter points to contemplation and detachment. His 
thoughtful essay does not attempt a facile conciliation, but 
suggests the philosophical principles which will integrate the 
two. It evokes profound thoughts—on the presence of activity 
and tension in heaven, for who desires a state of repose as it 
is commonly imagined? The volume is enriched by seven re- 
productions of delicate and gracious pencil drawings and paint- 
ings by Jean Hugo. 

The second of the series, PROMENADES AVEC Mozart, 
L’HOMME, L’CEUVRE, LE Pays, by Henri Ghéon (pp. 484; 
30 fr.), is an entrancing piece of work, an informal biography 
with many musical quotations. ‘ ‘‘M’aimez-vous? m’aimez-vous 
bien?’’ Oui, cher Wolfgang Amadéo! autant du moins, qu’il 
m’est possible ’—that is the key in which M. Ghéon writes, not 
as a musician, but as a lover of Mozart. His style is infected 
and runs throughout this considerable volume rippling and 
fresh, tender and grave. And other lovers of Mozart will laugh 
aloud with pleasure as they read this appreciation of gaiety not 
trivial, of sadness not muddy, of humility and innocence, of that 
mounting quality, which make of Mozart the gratia gratis data 
he is. He may have been a catechism Catholic, but M. Ghéon 
is not thinking of that when he says: ‘ Pas de Mozart sans 
chrétienté, sans catholicité, sans Rome.’ And he substantiates 
it, though how sectarian and improving, the quotation must 
seem out of its context. N.W.T.G. 
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AMES ET VISAGES DU xxe. SIECLE. By André Rousseaux. (Gras. 
set; 15 fr.) 

English readers are apt to be impatient with much modern 
French intellectualist criticism; they feel that its tendency is 
to force the facts to fit some preconceived thesis, and conse- 
quently, however brilliant the exposition, they remain uncon- 
vinced. The present volume of essays is much more thorough. 
M. Rousseaux certainly draws conclusions, but only after a 
patient examination of the writers’ lives and works. He is an 
avowed disciple of M. Bourget, and therefore does not confine 
his attention to the purely aesthetic aspect of literature, but 
treats it broadly en fonction de la vie. Looking at the contem- 
porary French scene he considers the fundamental influences to 
be those of Proust, Gide and Maurras: he does not, however, 
discuss them in particular, but concentrates on those writers, 
the product of their influence, who are actually to the fore. The 
basic tragedy of our time, in his view, is the crisis of order: 
on the one hand are the ‘ conformists,’ pour qui l’ordré est objet 
de conserve et non regime de vie, and, on the other, the revolu- 
tionaries, qui révent de lui substituer ’amour surhumain, én fait 
antihumain, par lequel ils éspérent changer l’univers. The only 
settlement of this crisis, he holds, is through the reign of 
Charity, which alone can establish a dynamic order. And this 
is why there is no problem in our time, qui ne finisse par relever 
de la théologie. Several of the writers whom he studied have 
made their life adventure an attempt to discover or establish 
this order, but have failed. M. Paul Valéry, for example, dis- 
mayed at the chaos outside him, has turned within and tried to 
find contentment in the immaterial order of his own mind, afraid 
even of the causality of words: Je rature le vif—and the re- 
sult naturally is sterility. M. Duhamel, after making various 
excursions into various realms, including that of religion and 
portraying their vanity in the story of Salavin, has retired to 
the plains and contents himself with the simple principles of a 
quiet humanism. M. Cocteau, receptive of every new enthu- 
siasm and kept alive by them, turns, when they fail, to the pre- 
ternatural and the supernatural, l’une aprés l’autre, tes vertus 
de l’opinion et l’hostie. On his own avowal, ‘ il prenait l’hostie 
comme on prend un cachet d’aspirine.’ One of the most attrac- 
tive chapters in the book is devoted to M. Mauriac, a writer of 
great power and sincerity, who desires to be an integral Catho- 
lic and yet is tormented by the fear of religion being the death 
of life—a result of the petrified religious conventionalism with 
which he came in contact in his youth. Interesting also is the 
final chapter on M. Bernanos, but one may doubt whether this 
catastrophic writer does represent le vrai homme in contrast 
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with all the others, and whether his violent Catholicism is a fair 
presentation of that harmonious synthesis of nature and grace. 
That is questionable; but the book on the whole is of great 
value: it is one of the ‘ paper-backs ’ that one feels compelled 
to get bound. 


A.M. 


RECENT ART EXHIBITIONS 


THE divergent estimates of Sir William Orpen’s work made 
during his life and haphazard immediately after his death 
can at last be checked, and perhaps modified, in the light 
of the collected exhibition of his work held at Burlington House 
under the auspices of the Royal Academy. We are now given 
the opportunity of making, if not a definitive statement of his 
relative place in the history of English painting—that, it is to 
be hoped, next winter’s exhibition will determine—at least a de- 
finite conception of his individual stature as an artist. The 
opportunity would, of course, have been far more valuable, were 
the system on which the paintings are arranged less obscure ; 
as it is, the rooms are hung with so little regard for chronology 
or even for genre that any attempt to trace Orpen’s artistic de- 
velopment is rendered at least three times as tedious as it need 
have been. 

It is convenient to begin with one of the earliest works 
shown, The Play Scene from ‘ Hamlet’ (No. 125), the focus of 
attention in the 1932 Academy. Apart from its intrinsic merits, 
and this is probably the best picture Orpen ever painted, it is 
in some sense a key to the whole of his development. Better 
and more original pieces of painting he certainly produced, but 
he never again achieved the coherence of design, the subor- 
dinated functional colour, the mellow spontaneity that we find 
here. Here we have an epitome of the romanticism that he 
later so irremediably, and I think unfortunately, discarded. It 
contains, however, just those weaknesses that are apparent 
through all his later work ; the diffusion of interest, the distrac- 
tion, for instance, introduced by the irrelevant illumination of 
the group in the right foreground, may be paralleled by the way 
in which in another admirable painting, Mother and Child (No. 
3), the very skill of the painting of the yellow and green diver- 
sions detracts from the force of the picture as a whole. Besides 
this, the very close affinity, visual and technical, of the figures 
on the stage to Rembrandt and the Rembrantesque impasto of 
the chiaroscuro should be observed. Without careful study of 
Rembrandt this picture could never have come into being and 
indeed, if we consider it with Behind the Scenes (No. 47) and 
The Saint of Poverty (No. 16), it seems to show that Orpen was 
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at his best when imitating either Rembrandt himself or some. 
thing technically Rembrandtesque like the pseudo-Daumier of 
the first or the late Goya of the second. Each of these pic- 
tures is the conscious assumption of an alien style, yet the Play 
Scene alone, for all its youthful eclecticism, has the individy- 
ality, the just balance that in any other case than Orpen’s would 
portend a very great painter indeed. 


To turn from this phase to two of the most ambitious pic. 
tures in the exhibition is to drop from Rob Roy to St. Ronan’s 
Well, The Peace Conference at the Quai D’Orsay (No. 28) 
and the glittering Café Royal (No. 10) are everything that the 
Play Scene is not. Brilliant, pretentious, unimitative, the for- 
mer is still as a picture a failure, but it is instructive all the 
same to compare it with the Peace Conference drawing (No. 
809) scribbled in pen and water-colour on note-paper. This 
sketch shows that the fundamental mistake of the larger com- 
position is the failure to coincide Lloyd George’s head with the 
circular clock above it, and thereby not only to unite the row 
of statesmen to the rest of the picture (as it is they seem a mere 
accretion) but also to attract the eye to the lower instead of the 
upper half of the picture and thereby synchronise the psycho- 
logical and visual centres of attention. The fault is further at 
least partially attributable to the lack of co-ordination in the 
group of statesmen itself, each member of which is seized photo- 
graphically in a typical moment of arrested action and planted 
in his place in the row without any sort of reference to his 
neighbours. The result is a series of first-rate caricatures, ex- 
tremely interesting if peered at from six inches away, but de- 
void of any pictorial significance whatever. 


The Café Royal is in a different category because, though it 
shows the same over-indulgence of a superlative technique, it 
is a picture and not, like the other, a mere rectangular piece of 
painting. Technically, indeed, I doubt if one could find any 
single English painting one-half so remarkable. Yet even here 
Orpen just fails to recapture the restraint, the equipoise of the 
Play Scene ; always the painting outstrips the composition. The 
triangular echoing of the green glasses and drinks, for example, 
would be a completely satisfactory unifying factor in a picture 
in which technical limitation supported an innate, or even im- 
posed an unnatural, power of selection. As it is, their effect is 
lost in the even mass of exuberant, over-emphatic detail. 

This is also the failing, I think, of the still-lifes and cabinet 
portraits shown. The Mirror (No. 34) of 1900 and China and 
Japan: Reflections (No. 36) both contain patches of miracu- 
lously beautiful painting, but the fault of each is that the inter- 
relation between the objects depicted is never sufficiently de- 
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fined. In each we find a sense of colour contrasts, but not of 
colour relations. Every object is complete in itself and there- 
fore, like the globe in Miss A. M. G. Harmsworth (No. 30), a 
discordant, isolated element in the whole. Though far less well 
painted, the later My Work Room, Cassel (No. 62), done on 
panel, not canvas, represents a more serious attempt to com- 
bine the accurate representation on which all Orpen’s work is 
based with real cohesion of design. 

A somewhat similar comparison may be made between The 
Girl at the Window Seat (No. 8) and The Window Seat (No. 
132), or between the interior portraits, J. H. FiteHenry, Esq. 
(No. 2) and the extraordinarily brilliant Sir Arthur Birch (No. 
127). In the former pair Orpen is primarily concerned with the 
question of the spatial relations between the girl in blue and the 
window out of which she is looking, and comparison between 
the two pictures attests the success with which the looseness 
and disproportion of the first is rectified in the second. The 
first of the latter pair, with its stiff, lifeless figure, its confusion 
of theatrical properties, its muddy colour almost unique in Or- 
pen’s work, unequivocally recalls Sir Francis Grant. The other 
is from every point of view, I think, the best portrait in the 
exhibition. Not only are the pink walls, the desk and papers 
painted with very great skill, the lighting admirably contrived, 
but each of these qualities assists to draw the attention towards 
and not away from the central figure. Here entirely through 
meticulous composition Orpen achieves real psychological con- 
tact with his subject. 

If the FitzHenry portrait is like Grant, the much praised 
Fracture (No. 12) is visually sublimated Wilkie, a clever and 
entirely demoded relic, even in the year it was painted, 1901, 
of the epoch when what was illustrational alone was art. Its 
heavy shadows connect it with the Nude (No. 76) painted five 
years later. Equally experimental, but of more durable quality, 
are the two semi-impressionist pictures, the very beautiful Sun- 
light (No. 149) and The Studio (No. 151), hung rather unfor- 
tunately on either side of the Homage to Manet (No. 150). 
To turn to these after looking at The Fracture indelibly im- 
presses on one the enormous range of Orpen’s palette and the 
enormous variety of the influences which guided it. 


The Sir Arthur Birch has been instanced as one of the few 
examples in Orpen’s portraiture of the successful subordination 
of the painter to the artist. Though the exhibition gives unex- 
pected evidence of the high standard reached by a large per- 
centage of Orpen’s output, I cannot myself feel that he was a 
great portrait painter as we apply the term, say, to Reynolds. 
Often superior to Raeburn, equal at times to Romney, yes, but 
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it is rare to find in his work as a portrait-painter the sympathy 
with and character interest in his subject which the great por- 
traitist, as opposed to a man like Pisanello to whom a portrait 
is as abstract a design as a religious picture, must have. Orpen’s 
interest is generally in his subject’s clothes and not his per- 
sonality. If you doubt this, look at the Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford (No. 124) or the Portrait of a Surgeon (No. 83)—note 
the emptiness of the gloves—and think of some of his titles, 
The Red Scarf (No. 27), The Blue Hat (No. 17), they provide 
a kind of clue to the way Orpen’s mind worked, in contrast at 
all events to Reynolds’. These pictures exist only as so many 
solutions to problems arising from the rendering of texture. 
They are the work of a virtuoso who gets his applause by rush- 
ing about over the surface of his music with little real musician- 
ship. As such their psychological and consequently their pic- 
torial value is nil. 

But Orpen the portrait painter is not only negatively not 
sympathetic—for that his facility sufficiently accounts—but 
often definitely unsympathetic, cynical almost, as the astonish- 
ingly clever Mrs. Arthur Henriques (No. 21)—tempus edax 
rerum—the self-portraits (Nos. 35, 51, 71, 77) and particularly 
the series of war pictures suggest. The best of them is the 
group of angular silhouettes, Bombing : Night (No. 73), lent by 
the Imperial War Museum, where simply by virtue of the in- 
trinsic drama of the compositiom Orpen attains the pazzia 
bestialissima that eludes his austerely objective, slightly super- 
cilious comment elsewhere. 

It would be absurd, however, to pretend that the repellant 
cynicism of the war painter permeates any large proportion of 
his portraiture. At his best, in portraiture (Nos. 32, 37, 91, 
117) as in the other branches of painting in which he experi- 
mented, he produced some very remarkable work, and it is 
because of his to us horribly unsparing approach, and not, | 
think, in spite of it, that posterity when it looks back on the 
first two decades of this century will see them probably through 
Orpen’s eyes. To-day, if we find him just a little obvious and 
therefore just a little superficial, we can say nothing more than 
that he would have been a much better painter, an artist even, 
had he painted consistently less well. 


I have suggested that it is the extraordinary elasticity of his 
technique that makes Orpen’s imitations of Rembrandt palat- 
able. Much the same might be said of the exhibition of 
etchings by Mr. Augustus John held during January at the 
Leicester Galleries. With one exception, that of the magnifi- 
cent self-portrait (No. 60), all are listed in Mr, Campbell Dodg- 
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son’s catalogue raisonné, and their main interest, therefore, was 
the contrast they afforded with the forty-three etchings by M. 
Dunoyer de Ségonzac which succeded them in the following 
month. The constrast was not so much technical—the tech- 
nique of both artists is, as we know already, supremely effi- 
cient—but one of perception, of the way in which Mr. 
John’s often over-emphatic statement and M. de Ségonzac’s 
often over-suggestive impressionism both adapt themselves to 
so rigid a medium. Mr. John is at his best when he is least 
imaginative, in the portraits of Epstein (Nos. 11 and 12), Yeats 
(Nos 25 and 27), Benjamin Waugh (No. 34) and the second 
self-portrait (No. 46) for instance, while M. de Ségonzac is dis- 
tinguished by his faculty for imparting to landscape a peculiar 
imaginative freshness—Le Verger (No. 2), Le Pont St. Louis 
(No. 8), Les Joncs dans le Barrage (No. 30) are examples of it 
—which when he approaches Mr. John’s more precise preserves 
(Nos, 40 and 43) is apt to become a little commonplace. His 
Fernande (No. 31) is exquisitely sensitive and is indeed typical 
of an exhibition which well repays a visit, the more so that it 
adjoins the annual exhibition of the Seven and Five Group, 
which, together with the most interesting collection of paintings 
and sculpture at the Redfern Galleries, must be reserved for 
discussion until next month, Joun Pope-HENNESSY 


MUSIC 


IN the past few weeks we have been treated to a wonderful 
succession of concerts at which every conceivable type of music 
has been performed. Certain of these performances stand out 
even above the general high level of all the rest. Paderewski’s 
recital at the Albert Hall in the middle of January must certainly 
be counted amongst the greatest of these events. On that night 
musical London was shown just what can be done with the 
piano by one who is its absolute master. Here was no ardent 
striving to reach the heart of music through the barriers of 
technique, but the generous gift of full-throated waves of 
melody untroubled by the difficulties of its production. There 
are some who deplore Paderewski’s almost ruthless brilliance of 
tone, but no one can deny its stirring effect on the senses. 
Another notable occasion was the concert given by the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra on the first day of February. On this 
night the new Vaughan Williams Piano Concerto received its 
first performance. It is sad to have to record that, nothing that 
the brilliance of the orchestra or the pluck of Miss Harriet 
Cohen could do, was able to save this work from ponderously 
percussive mediocrity. The disappointment caused by this item 
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was, in some measure, alleviated by a beautiful rendering of 
Delius’s Sea Drift, with Roy Henderson as the soloist. This 
artist’s wonderfully sympathetic tone and fine power outshone 
even the splendid work of the Philharmonic Choir and the 
B.B.C, Orchestra. Some two weeks previous to this concert 
Roy Henderson had been the hero of the evening (or rather, 
three evenings) in the Courtauld-Sargent series at the Queen’s 
Hall. On this earlier occasion he sang the difficult solo part 
in William Walton’s Belshazgar’s Feast with the greatest ap- 
pearance of ease. This particular presentation of Walton’s in- 
creasingly popular work was probably the most satisfactory 
that has yet been heard in London. At the end of January Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the London Philharmonic Orchestra gave 
the first performance in England of Poulenc’s Concerto in D 
Minor for two pianofortes, with the composer and Jacques 
Fevrier as the soloists. These two gentlemen seemed to enjoy 
themselves and the orchestra appeared to be taking things 
fairly seriously (it was a Sunday afternoon, of course). Sym- 
phonies of Haydn and Sibelius formed the bread of this sand- 
wich-programme; perhaps that explains the fact that nobody 
was poisoned by the meat. 

‘The mixture not quite as before’ might fairly describe the 
Schénberg Variations for Orchestra which received its first per- 
formance in England at the B.B.C. concert on February 8th. 
We are told by competent critics that this composer has passed 
through four distinct ‘ phases’ of (presumably) development. 
The impression left by his compositions would rather suggest 
that, instead of ‘ passing through phases,’ he stood quite still 
in the middle of a madly whirling circle of them. 

The Léner Quartet gave the first of their series of six recitals 
at the Queen’s Hall on February 11th, and received their usual 
quota of blame from certain eminent newspaper critics on ac- 
count of their persistent refusal to indulge in the ordinary human 
errors of attack and intonation. Léon Goossens’ playing in the 
Mozart Oboe Quartet was a fine feature in a programme that 
was a delight to the ear throughout. 

This combination is giving two all-Brahms recitals on March 
7th and roth in honour of the Brahms Centenary. In addition to 
the three quartets these two days will see the performance of 
the Sextet for Strings in G Major, the Clarinet Quintet (with 
Charles Draper) and the Piano Quintet. 

The B.B.C. promise us the first performance in England of 
Hindesmith’s Das Unaufhérliche on March 22nd at the Queen’s 
Hall. This work is described as an ‘ Oratorio in Three Parts,’ 
but its exact nature, as its title would lead us to expect, is some- 
what of a mystery. 
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On March 13th Albert Coates makes one of his all too rare 
appearances in London to conduct the London Symphony Or- 
chestra in a programme of Wagner’s music with that magnifi- 
cent singer, Ivar Andrésen, as the soloist. To all keen Wag- 
nerites this will be the night of nights. 

PATRICK GEOGHEGAN. 


CINEMA 


EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA. No. 4. (1625 N. Vine Street, Holly- 
wood; 50 cents.) 


Something that is at least revolutionary has come out of 
Hollywood. Revolutionary in both a political and filmic sense. 
One is struck at once by the amazingly beautiful stills of Evan- 
stein’s Que Viva Mexico—the great film which orthodox Holly- 
wood is doing its best to butcher. They alone should convince 
that the film can be art and art of a high order. When we turn 
to the text we soon realise that not only are the films them- 
selves in complete opposition to the usual Hollywood output, but 
that the whole basis of ‘ experiment ’ implies an inexorable hos- 
tility to the entire social values om which the Californian Eldo- 
rado thrives. The magazine is, in fact, an organ of the Com- 
munist Party: and in its eyes the film is the most powerful 
instrument of propaganda. Not that it does not contain much 
that is of importance from a purely filmic viewpoint—Eisen- 
stein’s valuable article, The Principles of Film Form, for ex- 
ample—but its vitality and drive manifestly spring from this 
revolutionary stimulus. It is vital and it has drive: it is like 
a strong cleansing wind. How tragic therefore that it should 
seem to consider the Christian religion as a support of those 
rotten values : for traces of the anti-God bias are not hard to 
discern. The Christian religion intends death for that corrup- 
tion just as vehemently as does Communism : and it offers a 
new vitality that is infinitely more vigorous than any that can 
issue from Communist ideology. That is the fact : but it is up 
to Christians by the heroism of their lives to prove it. This 
magazine and its significance, like Communism itself, is a tre- 
mendous challenge. EM. 


NOTICES 
BesForp Court CATHOLIC MenTAL WELFARE Hospitat. Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Annual Reports. (Besford, Worcs. ; 
Pp. 115.) 
In this report of a Catholic charity employing the latest 
methods—and language—of psychology, we signalise two mat- 
ters of interest, although there are many more. The first is 
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that Kretschmer, whose recent psychiatric work has awakened 
great interest in many countries, agrees with Thomism in his 
insistence on the psycho-physical unity of man. The second is 
a study by Dr. G. A. Elrington, O.P., of the relations between 
the family histories, homes, educational capacity, manual 
ability and general character in two groups of mentally defec- 
tive boys. One suggestion of his statistics is that a bad home 
is better than no home at all.—(T.G.) 


The last year has witnessed a growth in the number of Catho- 
lic periodicals in Spain, despite the persecution the Catholic 
Press has endured since the Revolution. Among the dailies may 
be noticed El Ideal, of Granada ; Accién, of Teruel; La Manana, 
of Jaen; Hoy, of Badajoz; and Pensamiento Alavés, of Alava. 
New weeklies devoted to literature and Catholic apologetics in- 
clude Igualdad, of Valladolid; La Razén, of Ronda; La Voz, 
of Ceuta; Hogar, published by the Association of Catholic 
Parents ; La Flecha, by the Catholic Youth of Spain; Ellas, by 
the Catholic Association of Women; Ideas, by the Catholic 
Thinkers. 

Of the monthlies, we would draw attention to CONTEMPORA- 
NEA (Apartado 145, Valencia, No. 1, Jan. 1933, pp. 160, 90 
céntimos), which is edited by the Dominicans of Spain. Their aim 
is to comment on the problems of the day in the light of their 
traditional philosophy. Naturally, the main field will be Spain 
and South America, but articles are published in languages 
other than Spanish. It is arranged in seven sections : philosophy, 
religious life, science, social questions, politics, art and peda- 
gogy, history. Each section is directed by specialists, who, with 
their respective secretariates, constitute the editorial committee. 
The appearance of Contempordnea is another proof of the 
Catholic revival in Spain.—(H.M.) 


A Sout UNcoNQUERED. By Eva Hope Wallace. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne ; pp. 278; 7/6.) 

Except for a tendency to the heroics of romanticism, a quiet, 
readable description of life in a Lincolnshire village in the first 
half of the nineteenth century and of the voyage of the convict 
ship, William Jardine, to Van Diemen’s Land in 1850. Pub- 
lishers’ blurbs should at least be confined to the paper wrapper. 
—(L.S.G.V.) 





SHEED & WARD 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 
THE ENCYCLICAL ‘CASTI CONNUBII’ OF HIS 
HOLINESS POPE PIUS XI 
EDITED WITH A COMMENTARY 


By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 


This edition, printed in the Perpetua type of Mr. Eric Gill, and well 
bound, presents in a permanent and worthy form one of the most signifi- 
cant papal documents of recent years. 


Demy 8vo. 96 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CELTIC PEOPLES AND 
RENAISSANCE EUROPE 


A STUDY OF THE CELTIC AND SPANISH 
INFLUENCES ON ELIZABETHAN HISTORY 


By David Mathew. 


Mr. Christopher Dawson says in his introduction: ‘ It is rare to find 
an historian like Father David Mathew who makes us see the past not 
only from the point of view of the statesmen and rulers who ‘* make 
history,’’ but also with the eyes of those at whose expense history was 
made.’ 


Royal 8vo. 8 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 18s. net. [Late April 


THEONAS 
CONVERSATIONS OF A SAGE 


By Jacques Maritain. 


M. Maritain at his most vigorous, on the greatest variety of topics 
Scholasticism has yet coped with in one book. 


Large Cr. 208 pp. 6s. net. 


ENQUIRIES 
INTO RELIGION AND CULTURE 
By Christopher Dawson. 


A selection of essays from Mr. Dawson’s work of the past twelve 
years. A few of the titles wili show their wide scope: The Nature and 
Destiny of Man; St. Augustine and His Age; Christianity and Sex; 
Islamic Mysticism; Religion and Rationalism; The Passing) of Indus- 
trialism ; The Mystery of China ; Bolshevism. 


Demy 8vo. 320 pp. 7s. 6d. net. [Late April. 
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A SELECT LIST OF RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


BREWOOD, CONVENT OF THE IMMACULATE Coy. 
Staffs. CEPTION. Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Individual care. Spacious Apartments. Univer. 
sity Examinations. Games, Cookery, Gardening, 

Handicrafts, etc. 


Apply: MOTHER PRriorgss, 0.P. 


HARROW-ON- St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Day 
THE-HILL, School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; spaciou 
Middlesex. grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Exams.— 
Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal educaf 

tion. Also Commercial. 
Apply: MoTHER Priorgss, 0.P} 


HARPENDEN, St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Day 
Herts. School for Young Ladies. Excellent climate: 
ample grounds for games. Oxford Local, Matri- 
culation, Assoc. Board of the Royal Academy and 

Royal College of Music. 
Apply: MoTuer Priorgss, 0.P. 


SISTERS OF MERCY 


ABINGDON, CONVENT OF OUR BLESSED LADY. Higi 
Berks, Class Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
Thorough Education ; home care. Pupils prepared 
for Lond. Matric., Oxford Locals, Royal Acad. 

of Music. Hockey, Tennis, Cricket. 
Apply : MOTHER SuPERIOR. 


SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 


BIRKDALE, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Pleasantly 
Southport, situated within 5 mins. of the sea. Pupils prepared 
Lanes. for Oxford Locals, Associated Board, Royal 
Drawing Society. Elocution. Riding. Swimming. 

For further particulars apply to: 
Tue SISTER SUPERIOR. 


BLACKBURN, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Old established 
Lanes. Boarding School. Excellent healthy situation. 
Extensive grounds and playing fields. The Coursé 

of Studies includes all branches of Higher Ed 


cation, 
Apply: Tue Sister Superior 








SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME (Continued) 


CLAPHAM CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Boarding 
COMMON, School for Girls, standing in. extensive grounds. 
8. W.4. Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample 
facilities for Games. Separate Day School for 

Girls and little Boys. 
Apply: THe Sister SuPERIOR. 


NORTHAMPTON. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Secondary 
School, Day and Residential. Pupils prepared for 
General and Higher School Exam, of the Univ. 
of London and Music Examinations of the Asso- 
ciated Board. Facilities for Games. 
Apply: THe SIsTER SUPERIOR. 


| TEIGNMOUTH, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Beautifully 
Devon. situated on the moors overlooking the sea. Pri- 
vate rooms. Large grounds. Pupils prepared for 
London Schools and Higher Certificate, Assoc. 
Board, Royal Drawing Society. 
Elocution. Riding. Swimming. 
Apply: THe SisteER SUPERIOR. 








BLACKFRIARS SCHOOL, 
LAXTON, Stamford, Lincs. 


Boarding School for Boys conducted by the Dominican 
Fathers. 


Healthily situated 250 feet above sea level, eighty acres 
of Playing Fields, etc. Central Heating. 


Boys prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board, the College of Preceptors, and the London 
Matriculation Examinations. 


For Prospectus, etc., apply Headmaster, O.P., at above 
address. 








Tel.: Duddington. 2- 
a 








